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Thomas Sheridan: Gentleman or Actor? 


ESTHER K. SHELDON 


the last year he had been actor-manager of the Smock-Alley 

Theater in Dublin. His decision to “turn player” had been a 
difficult one. He had been born and bred a gentleman. As the most 
promising son of the Reverend Dr. Thomas Sheridan, classical scholar 
and Dublin schoolmaster, he had gone to London to Westminster Col- 
lege, and after his father’s death, he had prepared himself to teach—by 
taking his M.A. at Trinity College Dublin. But the stage had always 
had a special attraction for him from his boyhood, when as Marc 
Antony he had delighted his father in Dr. Sheridan’s school theatricals; 
and later at Westminster, when he had spent far too much money at 
the London theaters; and then as a Trinitarian, when he had haunted 
the Dublin playhouses, “getting acquainted with the Actors and mix- 
ing in their Riots,” and finally—as proof ultimate of his vocation— 
when he had authored an Irish farce for the Irish stage. No wonder 
then that he felt within himself the desire and talent to become an 
actor. But, as he later described this period of indecision, one thing 
held him back: 


B 1747, Thomas Sheridan had been on the stage four years—for 


“The miserable State in which I found the Stage and the Meanness of 

the Performers at the Time, had brought the Profession itself into such a 

Degree of Contempt, as sufficient to deter a young Man of any Spirit, 

who had gone thro’ an entire Course of a liberal Education, from enter- 

ing into it.” 
The old feeling that actors were low vagabonds still hung on. 

Yet well-born, educated youths had been venturing on the stage— 
Quin, Cibber, Delane, all of them much admired and accepted by the 
public. And when young Garrick reached social as well as theatrical 
heights in Dublin in the summer of 1742, Sheridan’s last scruple dis- 
solved. Within five months, Smock-Alley notices reported that the part 
of Richard III would be attempted, anonymously, by—be it noted—a 
Gentleman in his first appearance on any stage. In the four years that 
followed, Sheridan went from one theatrical success to another: he 
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was a sensation in Dublin, sought after in London, solicited to return 
as Smock-Alley manager, and he achieved a climax when he brought 
together on the Dublin stage Garrick, Spranger, Barry, and George 
Anne Bellamy to act with him during his first season as theater di- 
rector (1745-46). 

Although by the next fall (of 1746), Sheridan’s honeymoon with the 
Dublin public was waning (Garrick and Barry had left and Sheridan 
had by then made a number of enemies), the riot which occurred at 
Smock-Alley in mid-season must have come as a shock to him. Of 
course, theatrical riots were not infrequent in eighteenth-century 
playhouses. Sheridan himself, when he was acting at Drury Lane in 
1744, had been incommoded by the series of riots against Manager 
Fleetwood’s raised prices; earlier as a Trinity student, he may have 
taken part in a “disturbance” at Smock-Alley on the night of Dr. 
Clancy’s benefit in 1738. But no theatrical riot of the period inspired 
such pen twirling or assumed such national importance as the Kelly 
riot at Smock-Alley Theater in January, 1747. 

For the newspaper reader not at the play, the affair started quietly 
enough. The issue of the Dublin Journal published the day after the 
inciting event makes no mention of it among the current news of a 
new method for extracting foul air out of ships and work to be done 
“in the Kitchen Garden in this Month.” In the following issue, appear- 
ing three days after the riot itself, no headlines screamed, no pictures 
called attention to the event; the first relevant item which Editor 
George Faulkner inserts in the finest of print and in a manner so 
unlike modern reportorial style, notifies subscribers to a Hospital 
Benefit that: 


“Whereas a Riot which happened at the Theatre-Royal on Monday the 
igth Inst. and was repeated the two following Nights, whereby the Play- 
ers were interrupted in their performance, and the Playhouse rendered 
unfit for the Entertainment of the Publick. This is to inform the Town, 
that the Play appointed for the Benefit of the Hospital for Incurables, is 
put off till further Notice.” 


The ultimate cause of the riot has usually been laid to Sheridan’s 
decision to clear the stage permanently of stage-sitters, a decision an- 
nounced in the January 17 Journal thus: “In the future no money will 
be taken nor no person admitted behind the Scenes except on benefit 
nights.” He himself claimed that for clearing the stage and thus trying 
to prevent the disturbances which almost nightly interrupted the 
entertainment he “was publicly insulted in the most ignominious 
Manner” and “afterwards us’d in private in a Way which human 
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Nature could not bear.” Fourteen years later, Benjamin Victor, too, in 
the History of the Theatres, prefaced his account of the riot with a 
statement that, as Treasurer and Deputy Manager, he had long urged 
a reform to get the audience offstage and had proposed several 
“Methods,” all of them rejected by Manager Sheridan “as too danger- 
ous to be executed in Dublin.” But in a letter to Colley Cibber written 
only a few months after the event, Victor names an entirely different 
cause. And indeed, the contemporary writings about the affair give 
the impression that Sheridan’s new order played little or no part; its 
connection with the riot was something thought up later to rationalize 
irrational behavior and perhaps give Sheridan a stick to beat his 
enemies with. Further support to this impression comes from the 
hitherto unnoticed fact that on the evening of the riot and probably 
on the evening of the inciting incident the stage was crowded with 
stage-sitters. 

Dublin Journal readers who felt cheated by the scanty news at the 
beginning of the Smock-Alley affair, knew the story by heart before 
the end. They read it in many forms, in letters, pamphlets, affidavits, 
poetry, history and biography; but the narrative of events remained 
remarkably the same in all. It provided Dubliners with drama when 
the theaters were forced to close, and it aptly followed the classical 
pattern they were used to in their entertainment. Barely stated, it went 
like this: 

The inciting incident, but not the riot itself, occurred on January 
19, 1747, at a second performance of Aesop. Sheridan himself was 
acting old Aesop, complete with oaken stick and false nose, and the 
play was in progress when a young gentleman, very drunk, clambered 
out of the pit, over the spikes designed precisely to prevent such a 
happening, and onto the stage. Friends in the pit cheered him on. 
Perhaps because the stage was already filled with audience, he crossed 
it unaccosted and made his way to the greenroom. There he found one 
of the actresses, Mrs. Dyer, who in a later affidavit described the 
episode genteelly enough to prove her respectability at least: first he 
“designedly” trod on her foot and then he put one of his knees between 
hers, she protesting meanwhile that he would “spoil her Cloaths.” His 
frankly stated intention has been charmingly rephrased by Mrs. Dyer: 
“he would do [he said] what her husband mr. Dyer had done to her, 
using the obscene expression,” and he followed this threat with 
“abusive, obscene language.” At this point Sheridan’s leading lady, 
George Anne Bellamy, appeared by chance in the greenroom; normally 
she stayed in her own dressing-room, apprehensive of just such liberties 
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taken. The instant she saw Mrs. Dyer’s straits, she interposed, “not 
considering the brutality of a drunken man, particularly of an illiterate 
Irishman when drunk.” Her interference momentarily distracted the 
young gentleman so that the two women were able to escape to a nearby 
dressing-room, where they locked themselves in; but the villain still 
pursued them and tried to force the door. When one of the dressers, 
Ann Banford, remonstrated, he struck and abused her, though she 
was “big with child,” at the same time swearing that he would have 
“carnal knowledge” (Mrs. Dyer is reporting again) of one of them be- 
tween the scenes. Meantime, the moment was approaching when the 
actresses would be needed out front. 

Sheridan first heard of these backstage activities when he was onstage 
acting. Word was somehow conveyed to him. He retired, leaving the 
play at a standstill and the players staring dumbly at one another. 
Outside the dressing-room, he called to the actresses to come out, but 
the young gentleman let forth such a “Volley of execrable Oaths, 
abusive Names, and obscene Expressions” that they retreated again. The 
play would have had to close had not Sheridan, with perfect calm, 
ordered the young man taken into custody, after warning him several 
times in vain. The play could then continue. 

Sheridan must have been surprised when he next appeared onstage 
to see this same young gentleman escaped from his guard and back in 
the pit. He must have been more than surprised when an avenging 
orange, thrown with accuracy and with the usual shower of abuse, 
struck his false nose with enough force to dent the iron into his fore- 
head. Now, the Smock-Alley manager, as Miss Bellamy asserts, was born 
and bred a gentleman, had “as much personal courage as any man 
breathing” and was not one to put up with such an indignity. Remov- 
ing his false nose, he stepped out of character, walked to the front of 
the stage, and began to speak. What he said George Anne failed to 
hear she was so distraught. But the young gentleman continued his 
abusive name-calling until Sheridan was provoked to respond: “I am 
no Scoundrel, but as good a Gentleman as you are.” This famous 
sentence, soon garbled into “I am as good a Gentleman as any in the 
House,” inflamed his enemies, and, along with his later punishment of 
the young gentleman, became the real inciting force for them, rather 
than any order to clear the stage. 

After the curtain had dropped that evening, Sheridan found himself 
followed back to his private room by the persistent young drunk, who 
now was demanding an apology. When Sheridan replied that he would 
apologize to no one below the royal family, he recommenced his stream 
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of abuse, calling him impudent vagabond, liar, scoundrel, rascal, before 
the manager’s friends who were gathered there. Sheridan treated him 
coolly at first, but finally could take no more: he gave the man 
“the Usage he deserved,” an ample drubbing with Aesop’s oaken stick, 
which he still carried in his hand. The young gentleman, who wore a 
military cockade and a sword, collapsed on the floor in tears, much to 
the delight of Sheridan’s friends. Vowing revenge on this usage to a 
gentleman, he was finally permitted to crawl away, with—ironically—a 
broken nose. At his Coffee-House, he incensed his Club by an account 
of the treatment he had received, embellished by such false details as 
that he had been held by Sheridan’s servants while Sheridan beat him. 

In writing the story of this evening later, Sheridan forbore to men- 
tion the young man by name or initials; and in other writings he 
usually appears as E K Esq., although the manager is 
always named or referred to contemptuously as “the player” or “the 
fellow.” But E. K. soon became known all over town as Mr. E. Kelly. 
He was a gentleman from Galway in Connaught. 

That a player should beat a gentleman—that a player should con- 
sider himself a gentleman, this more than anything else raised a riot 
against Sheridan, fostered by a powerful group known as the Con- 
naught party or “the Gentlemen” in the literature that followed. 
This was the only cause which Victor reported to Colley Cibber soon 
after the event: “From earliest account of theatrical history .. . I 
could not meet with a parallel to the case of Sheridan, which was no 
less than a violent dispute about the HONOUR of an Actor... .” 
The fear which five years before had made Sheridan hesitate to turn 
actor had been suddenly and dramatically realized: as actor he had 
lost his honor, his status as a gentleman. Or so his enemies would try 
to persuade the public. After the heights of acclaim and power he 
had reached, this reversal must have been a great blow to his pride. 
It had to be fought with every argument he could devise. 

The events just described occurred on a Monday. The Wednesday 
performance was to be a benefit-showing of The Fair Penitent, so seats 
had been sold for “behind the Scenes.” Sheridan had been warned by 
his enemies to stay off the stage this evening and he took their advice. 
But when Mrs. Dyer’s husband went onstage to acquaint the audience 
with Sheridan’s decision, about fifty “gentlemen” rose up from the pit, 
crying “Out with the ladies and down with the house.” With this, the 
actual riot commenced; and, as George Anne Bellamy puts it, “It is 
impossible to describe to you the horrors of a riot at a Dublin theatre.” 
The rioters moved across the stage, crowded into the passages beyond, 
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broke open dressing-room doors and the wardrobe, beat up a poor 
“taylor,” thrust swords in closets and chests, and “revenged themselves 
upon the stuffing of Falstaff, which they stabbed in many places.” 
When they entered George Anne’s room, she faced them resolutely 
and asked them to leave, which they did after “being permitted to lift 
the covering of my toilette to see whether the manager was there.” 
Unable to discover Sheridan there or anywhere at the theater, a group 
went off to his residence, but “upon finding that he had provided for 
their Reception, they thought proper to retire.” 

After this, the theater was closed for repairs and for a cooling-off 
spell. It stayed closed for two and a half weeks. Sheridan tried during 
this time to arrange a peace, but the opposition wanted nothing less 
than a public apology from the manager. So he was forced to go to law, 
although he offered to omit from prosecution those who applied to him 
and he ordered his attorney to proceed in the mildest manner against 
the others. Seven of the Kelly party were indicted for riot. 

When two weeks had passed, Sheridan decided to reopen Smock- 
Alley on February g for what was called “the first Trial-play after the 
Grand Riot.” The support of many letter writers, pamphleteers and a 
large group at the college had encouraged him to appeal to the public 
now that “all Hopes of a private Accommodation [had] fail’d.” At 
first he planned not to antagonize his enemies by appearing himself; 
but at the last minute Richard III with Sheridan as Richard was sub- 
stituted for the scheduled play—without explanation. 

This time—the evening of February g—the house was well filled with 
Sheridan supporters, including many ladies who came to give their 
backing to “the Reformer of the Stage.” The play began. Since it was 
Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Shakespeare, Richard would not appear 
until the end of the first scene. Onstage, King Henry VI, who had 
heard the bad news from Tewkesbury, was bemoaning his lot before a 
quiet house, when a messenger appeared to speak—not to him but to 
the audience. Sheridan, he announced, was about to make his entrance 
as Richard, if it was their pleasure. The generous applause which 
followed ended to everyone’s surprise in groans, yells, and hisses from 
six or eight persons in boxes. All means were used to silence this 
unseemly clamor. Meanwhile Sheridan appeared, bowing respectfully, 
but was kept from beginning by calls of “A submission! A submission! 
Off, off, off!” He came forward and said, “As I am perfectly satisfy’d 
that the Voice of the Publick can never be wrong, if it be their opinion 
that I ought to make a Submission, I am ready to do it.” But his 
friends called out that it was no longer his quarrel, that he was not the 
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aggressor, that he should not bow “to lawless Rage and Tyranny.” 
At this point a spectator rose up in the pit “and asserted the Rights of 
the Audience and the Freedom of the Stage.” He deplored the fact 
that private quarrels were thus brought into the theater, but “since 
the Dispute was introduced, it must, like other Disputes, be de- 
termined by the Majority.” He then asked for a show of hands of those 
who were for “preserving the Decency and Freedom of the Stage.” 
When the vote was taken on this somewhat loaded motion—“the 
numbers were so great against the Rioters, and withal appeared so 
animated for Action, that the Majority [of them] suddenly went off, 
and left the Performance of that Night in quiet.” But the Gentlemen 
were now so incensed that they resolved renewed vengeance on Sheri- 
dan and his protectors: “He was never to be permitted, on any 
Account, to perform again, and those who took his Part were doomed 
to Destruction.” And indeed, the citizen who spoke at the theater was 
assaulted on the street one night near Essex Bridge. He was Dr. Charles 
Lucas, a noted Dublin figure, a great fighter for Irish liberty, and 
almost certainly the author of three pamphlets vigorously supporting 
Sheridan over the signature of A. Freeman. 

The fourth and final act of the Kelly drama took place two nights 
later, on Wednesday, February 11, but in keeping with the usual 
theatrical program of those days, it was followed by a farce and an 
epilogue. On this Wednesday was to be offered the deferred benefit 
play for the Hospital for Incurables. No trouble was expected, the 
Gentlemen having long promised their permission for this benefit 
performance, and so not more than seven or eight of Sheridan’s 
Trinity supporters appeared. 

The house was brilliant that evening, with over a hundred ladies 
seated on the stage. And the pit, too, except for the first few rows, pre- 
empted by “gentlemen” who had got there first, was filled with ladies. 
Yet when Sheridan was ushered onstage by a hospital governor, thirty 
armed men rose up from the front rows of the pit and ordered him off. 
A storm of clapping and hissing followed, until finally the hissing 
began to predominate, whereupon Sheridan wisely retired to prevent 
further mischief. After his withdrawal, disputes began between the 
hospital governors onstage and the gentlemen in the pit (some of the 
governors were from the college and all the disputants were publicly 
known). Even the ladies took part, one of them clapping her hands 
and calling for her favorite actor, Sheridan; another rising up and 
saying the play was not worth hearing without him. For by this time, 
the gentlemen were agreeing to the play if someone else took Sheri- 
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dan’s role; or they would be satisfied, they said, with any reasonable 
apology from the manager, even the slightest. But when word of these 
concessions was sent to Sheridan, he was gone. The dispute mean- 
while grew warmer, and menacing gestures were exchanged. One 
gentleman, when approached by a scholar, intrenched himself behind 
some ladies’ hoops, crying out: “Here’s an Apothecary comes with his 
Clyster-pipe, God demme! but I come with my Sword, by Gad!”— 
flourishing meanwhile “the pretty Bauble’”’ over the ladies’ heads. 
Eventually someone from the pit threw an apple at a student onstage 
in his bachelor’s gown, called him a scoundrel, and shouted “they are 
all a Pack of Scoundrels.” At this insult to his fellows “Away flew the 
Scholar like a feathered Mercury to the College (the distance half a 
Mile) and returned in about twenty Minutes, with about as many 
Youths armed for the Combat.” But the rioters had left the pit, and 
the audience had broken up. The play was again suspended. 

And now followed the farce. This included a council of war held 
all night at the college; attacks next morning by armed bands of a 
thousand scholars or more on the lodgings of the principal offenders; 
capture of at least three; public apologies made by one of them on 
his bare knees surrounded by a vast circle of students in the courts of 
the college; and for a final memento, sufficient cold water bestowed 
upon the ringleaders from the college pump “as served to keep their 
heads perfectly cool to defend their cause against the manager,” 
who had by then commenced his prosecution against them. Edmund 
Burke, who may have been one of the avenging Trinitarians, reports 
that Kelly came to the college voluntarily to avoid ill-usage and made 
his submission. In the end, the city was thrown into such a fright that 
shopkeepers shut up their shops, several of the opposition leaders fled 
with “Fear and Trembling”’ to the Lord Chancellor, the students were 
confined to quarters, and the theaters, since they had become a “Seat 
of War,” were closed by order of the Lords Justices,—an order which 
applied to the City Theatre in Capel-Street as well as to Smock-Alley. 
A Dublin theatrical riot was shared by all of Dublin. 

The epilogue was proclaimed in the law-courts. Sheridan, by this 
time, had been indicted by Kelly, so both sides were tried by the same 
jury. The excitement over the trial reached such heights that wagers 
were taken on the outcome, most bettors feeling that no gentleman 
would be found guilty. To their surprise, Sheridan was acquitted, with 
the jury not even troubling to leave the box. When Kelly came up for 
trial, his defense attorney arose and sneeringly said that he wanted to 
see a curiosity. “I have often seen (continued he) a Gentleman Soldier, 
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and a Gentleman Taylor; but I have never seen a Gentleman Player.” 
Sheridan, who was well dressed, bowed modestly and said, “Sir, I hope 
you see one now.” 

On February 19, the jury found Kelly (and one of his associates) 
guilty. He was fined £500 and sentenced to a short imprisonment. 
After a week in jail, he appealed to Sheridan, of all people, who 
instantly arranged to have the fine cancelled and then became ‘“‘Solici- 
tor and Bail himself . . . for the Enlargement of the young Gentle- 
man.” 

Here ends the account of events which threw Dublin into an uproar 
for over six weeks. But the agitation came less from events than from 
the writings which appeared in unprecedented numbers and which 
kept the battle boiling even after the action had died down. 

Although most of the Dublin public was on his side, Sheridan felt 
the need to explain and defend his actions in pamphlets and notices to 
the newspaper. His second pamphlet, written to be distributed at the 
trial-play of Richard III, stressed his improvements to the theater: his 
“good and chaste Plays, decently represented,” his subduing the upper 
gallery, and his attempt to clear the stage; on this last move he now 
blamed the indignities he had suffered from Kelly. But in his first 
pamphlet, written right after the inciting incident and the in- 
dignities, he nowhere mentions his order to clear the stage. Instead, 
after an account of Kelly’s behavior and his own that evening, he 
argues his right to the status of gentleman, although (he insists) he 
never thought himself as good a gentleman as any in the house. 

The public expressed its ideas too in pamphlets, mostly favorable 
to Sheridan, and in the Dublin Journal (other Dublin papers held aloof 
from the controversy). Faulkner of the Journal offered at the beginning 
of the dispute, to print essays for both sides, but the material sent him 
seems to have been exclusively in Sheridan’s support. A campaign to 
raise funds for the mistreated Smock-Alley manager was started early 
and some £100 were donated—mostly by ladies but £5 from a poor 
clergyman, who made the sacrifice for the “cause of Virtue, of Liberty, 
of Publick Good.” Numerous letters, variously signed, defend Sheridan, 
who, as one anonymous writer reports, had become the universal topic 
of all conversations in Dublin. Some argue his right to the title of 
gentleman. One proposes a plan to arbitrate the dispute; otherwise, 
people deprived of the theater will go to gaming houses and taverns; 
wagers and quarrels will follow and so unless the theaters are saved, 
whole families will be brought down to ruin. 

Far outnumbered by writings favorable to Sheridan, a few pamphlets 
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give the case against the manager: he “thought to treat Gentlemen as 
he pleased,” having had an attorney “dragged forcibly” from the 
house, even before the Kelly affair; he failed to handle Kelly, “an 
unhappy Gentleman who drank too freely,” with the proper tact and 
good humor; he so terrified his audiences that no one even dared hiss 
in the galleries; he had set the city’s inhabitants at each other’s throats 
and filled the town with fear and confusion; and he had tried to 
“reassume the Gentleman” after he had lost the rank by turning 
player. 

The overwhelming defense of Sheridan is more spirited and con- 
vincing. For the punishment meted out to Kelly, it is argued that Kelly 
struck the first blow (with an apple—or was it an orange?), that the 
provocation had been great, and that, if Sheridan had not responded 
as he had, he would hardly have been fit to be manager. Imagine the 
results otherwise. As Sheridan himself humorously points out, 
announcements like this would have to be made: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, Cato would wait upon you in this Scene, but a 


Gentleman has taken it into his Head, to entertain himself with kicking 
him, when the Gentleman has done he will be sure to attend you.” 


And, 


“We hope you will excuse Monimia’s Appearance this Scene, for a Gen- 
tleman is just now diverting himself with her, but she will be ready by 
the next Act.” 

It has been said that Kelly intended no serious harm to Miss 
Bellamy; he thought only to “rumple her Robes and raise the Blood 
into her Cheeks. And such an Honour as that, at the Hands of a 
Gentleman, might be deemed a full Compensation for the coarse, 
foul-mouth’d Ribaldry with which he persecuted her Ears.” But what, 
it is asked, should Sheridan have done in the meantime?—come on- 
stage and dismissed the waiting audience? “Sure every one must allow 
that a Theatre in such a Condition . . . must be the greatest Pest 
that ever plagued a Metropolis.” 

During the course of the controversy, three issues important to 
theatrical history were publicized and debated: the duty and rights of a 
manager, the rights of the audience, and the position of the actor. 

The rights of the manager to improve his theater by making it a 
decent, orderly place where the audience could enjoy the play it 
came to see, made the most immediate gain. After the sentence against 
Kelly was given, the Lord Chief Justice observed that the theater was a 
“Place of public Resort,” and that any person apprehended forcing 
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his way behind the scenes there, “should feel the utmost Severity of 
the Law.” Victor ends his account of the Kelly affair with these words: 
where “before that happy Aera, every Person who was Master of a 
Sword, was sure to draw it on the Stage-door-keeper, if he denied him 
Entrance . . . from that Hour, not even the first Man of Quality in the 
Kingdom ever asked, or attempted to get behind the Scenes.” So Kelly’s 
drunken behavior and his friends’ destructive violence secured for 
Sheridan the reform which gained him a place in stage history. It was 
not until fifteen years later that Garrick, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to follow Sheridan’s lead, was able to banish the beau from 
the Drury Lane stage; and this reform at Covent Garden came even 
later. 

As for the rights of the audience, the feeling was that Sheridan’s 
enemies, concerned only with their privileges over the actor, had 
ignored the rest of the house. “It is the uncontestable Right of the 
bulk of an Audience to be entertained in what manner and by whom 
they please,’—such was the democratic thinking which found expres- 
sion during the Kelly controversy. 

The issue of the actor’s status, however, was the really engrossing one 
to the eighteenth-century public. And most of the writings revolved 
around the question of who was and who was not a gentleman. The view 
of Sheridan’s enemies we have already seen. Our modern view was ex- 
pressed by the republican Lucas, that a person should be esteemed a 
gentleman solely on the basis of his morals and conduct regardless of 
his birth or fortune. The compromise reached in the eighteenth century 
is best represented in Sheridan’s own reasoning: By birth and educa- 
tion a gentleman, he had not degraded himself by any base behavior 
or servile employment; as a matter of fact, he was really not a player 
because he had taken no salary to perform, always having been a 
director of a theater, and having had it “at his own Option, to perform 
or not.” But even if he were a player, acting ranks as an art with 
poetry, painting, music; famous authors, painters, and actors—Roscius, 
Booth, Wilks, Cibber—were gentlemen in spite of their profession and 
were always treated as such. The conclusion is that “tho’ the Profession 
of an Actor, does not entitle a Man to the Name of a Gentleman, yet 
neither can it take it from him if he had it before”; and this can be 
proved both by reason and “the Custom of all polish’d Nations, who 
enjoy’d their Liberties.” The airing of this view helped to clarify and 
raise the social position of the eighteenth century gentleman-turned- 
player. Afterwards, gentlemen like West Digges, Henry Mossop and 
others whose names are now forgotten accepted Sheridan’s invitation 
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to make their debuts on Smock-Alley stage with less hesitation because 
Sheridan by his affirmation—and by his behavior, too—had shown 
that a gentleman could be an actor and still remain a gentleman. 

Whether a lady could be an actress and still remain a lady was a 
question which had not yet come up for debate. 


NOTES 


Since the material in this article is condensed from a chapter in a projected book 
about Sheridan and the theater, where all information will be fully documented, I 
have followed the editorial suggestion that footnotes be replaced by a short para- 
graph here, giving some of my sources that might interest the reader. 

The usual theatrical histories, memoirs, and letters have been consulted, notably 
Benjamin Victor’s History of the Theatres and his Original Letters, George Anne 
Bellamy’s Apology, and Edmund Burke’s letter to Shackleton in Arthur Samuel’s 
Early Life, Correspondence, and Writings of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. In the 
account of the inciting incident I have used these sources to supplement Sheridan’s 
own story as told in a pamphlet, A Faithful Narrative of what happen’d at the 
Theatre on Monday the 19th Instant . . ., Dublin, 1747. Many other pamphlets 
and broadsides inspired by the controversy have provided fresh details about events, 
as well as insight into contemporary attitudes: among them, three “Letters” by a 
Freeman, Barber and Citizen (Charles Lucas); Dublin in an Uproar (consisting of 
four “letters,” three pro and one contra Sheridan); An Humble Address to the 
Ladies of the City of Dublin. By a Plebeian; A Letter of Thanks tc the Barber... 
By Mr. Francis Liberty; A Serious Enquiry into the Causes of the present disorders 
in the city . . . all published in Dublin in 1747. Besides A Faithful Narrative, two 
other pamphlets by Sheridan, A State of Mr. Sheridan’s Case . . . and A Full Vin- 
dication of the Conduct of the Manager of the Theatre-Royal, both Dublin 1747, 
present his point of view. Especially useful have been items, letters, poems, affi- 
davits, etc. in the Dublin newspapers, in particular George Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal, for this two-months’ period. 








Elizabethan Interior and Aloft Scenes: 
A Speculative Essay 


ALBERT B. WEINER 


at the Red Bull Theatre, 1606-16251 was the first major book to 

cast doubt on the theory that there was a recessed room, an 
‘inner stage,’ cut into the tiring house wall on the Shakespearian stage. 
Reynolds further restored the reputation of the much-maligned De 
Witt-van Buchell sketch of the Swan Theatre. Although a number of 
scholars recognized at once that Reynolds’ book was something of a 
landmark, it was not until this decade that his methods and materials 
were made use of. C. Walter Hodges’ The Globe Restored? was the 
first book to take up where Reynolds had left off. Dependent on 
Hodges, but at the same time highly original, was A. M. Nagler’s 
Shakespeare’s Stage.* Finally, many of the articles in Shakespeare 
Survey 12,4 whose main theme was the Elizabethan theatre, were 
generally in sympathy with the ideas expressed by Reynolds, Hodges, 
and Nagler.5 The Swan sketch has taken its rightful place as the most 
important Elizabethan stage document that exists, and the quaint 
inner stage has finally been banished. 

But the same scholars who have so summarily dismissed the inner 
stage have stirred up problems which they have not answered. This 
inner stage, which Reynolds refused to reject with the same gusto as 
later scholars, has many advantages. When a discovery space is not 
called for, the supposed inner stage curtains are closed, leaving a flat 
and unobstructed back wall. Both doors remain in full view of the 
audience. Mr. Hodges, in attempting to replace the inner stage, 
suggested a pavilion (in the manner of the street theatre erected in 
Brussels in 1594) projecting away from the tiring house wall. Un- 
deniably this made better sense than the inner stage, but it would be 
far too cumbersome for such a plastic stage as Shakespeare’s. In Mr. 
Hodges’ reconstruction of the second Globe (p. 177) the pavilion is 
nowhere to bé seen. Instead there is a shallow alcove under the gallery. 
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It cannot, certainly, be called an ‘inner stage,’ but Hodges has not 
really replaced the alcove principle of staging. 

Dr. Hosley, certainly a disciple of Reynolds, has made some inter- 
esting if questionable observations.* When we contradict what we see 
in the Swan drawing, he says in effect, our results must be invalid; for 
that sketch, as wretchedly drawn as it is, is the only view we have of 
an identifiable Elizabethan theatre interior. Following this basic 
premise Hosley selects thirty plays for which there is ample evidence 
that they were produced at the Globe, and by imposing the Swan 
drawing on the rubrics he abstracts from the plays, he attempts to 
reconstruct the discovery space at, of all places, the Globe. His 
conclusions are provocative if not original.? He suggests that discovery 
scenes were played within the tiring house doors which, he posits, 
were seven or eight feet wide. When a discovery scene was called for, 
one of the doors was opened all the way, disclosing a curtained door- 
way. Which of the two doors was used? With marvelous agility Dr. 
Hosley says the central one. Hosley has invented a central door. No 
one, certainly, would deny him a central entrance; but entrance and 
door are not the same thing. Further, this doorway discovery space is 
undeniably an inner stage, the very element he argued against. 

Although no one has written an Elizabethan stage aesthetic, it hardly 
seems possible that an inner stage could be included in such a system. 
We know that the Fortune stage apron projected into the exact center 
of the yard. From this we can conclude that Elizabethan staging 
demanded a thrusting out of action, not a closing in. If we can accept 
the Fortune ratio of 1:1 of stage to yard we can hardly entertain the 
possibility of scenes retreating into the tiring house wall. If so much 
space was taken away from paying customers we must assume that the 
actors made good and frequent use of their dearly bought stage. 

Both Nagler and Hodges suggested a semi-portable pavilion,’ but 
Hosley presented a cogent argument against such a structure. Of the 
thirty plays that Hosley examined, 21 call for no discovery scenes.® 
Of those that do all but one demand only one such scene throughout 
the play. The point that Hosley made, and one which I second, is that 
most Elizabethan dramas did not call for frequent use of the discovery 
space. It would be pointless and untheatrical (if not impossible) to lug 
a great pavilion on stage for one scene; and once set up (where would 
it be stored? would it fit through the doors? how long would the play 
be held up until it was put into position?) it would probably have to 
remain on stage throughout the performance, taking up space and 
obscuring the two doors. Even Reynolds’ frame tent would present 
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great shifting difficulties. A play such as The Wonder of Kingdom 
(III, ii) calls for a discovery space large enough to contain a bed 
and ten or more people.!® Even if the structure were made of a frame 
of light wood, the sheer bulk would be extremely difficult to carry on 
stage. The picture of stagehands moving such a bulk through one of 
the doors seems more befitting a Laurel and Hardy movie than an 
Elizabethan drama. And if this pavilion were on stage in Romeo and 
Juliet, the balcony scene would be totally lost; for if this scene was 
played, as we must suppose it was, with Juliet in the gallery and 
Romeo below, next to the wall and on one side of the pavilion, he 
would be invisible to over half the audience. Further, the pavilion 
would allow no scenes to be played near either door; most of the 
audience would not know that an actor had entered until he was well 
on. 

The semi-portable pavilion has advantages, however, over both the 
portable pavilion and the alcove. Mr. Hodges pointed out that if this 
pavilion could have a flat, solid roof, strong enough to support a 
number of actors, it could solve staging problems impossible to solve 
in any other way. The Monument scene in Antony and Cleopatra 
(IV, xv), as Hodges points out, is a classic example of the benefit to be 
derived from a solid roof. The scene begins with the stage direction: 
“Enter Cleopatra and her Maids aloft, with Charmian and Iras.” At 
this point it might seem that aloft means the gallery. But in a moment 
Diomed enters below and Cleopatra calls down to him, “How now? 
Is he dead?” Diomed replies, “Look out o’ th’ other side of your 
monument. His guard have brought him thither.” It is obvious that 
Antony is brought in through one of the main-stage doors. If Cleo- 
patra is sitting in the gallery (the Swan sketch shows the gallery to be 
flush with the tiring house wall and the doors), a few feet back from 
the rail (or even at the rail), Diomed’s reply would be meaningless. 
Later, Cleopatra must have her Antony in her arms, and so she asks 
her attendants to help her draw him aloft. The stage direction reads: 
“They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra.” A stage director would 
hardly want to stage this magnificent scene up in the gallery, behind 
the railing. Further, if Antony is to be lifted by mortal men, the 
gallery as drawn in the Swan sketch would be far too high. A roofed 
pavilion, projecting away from the tiring house wall and of a height of 
about 714 to 8 feet, would be perfect. 

We can readily see, then, that both the alcove and the pavilion have 
their own peculiar advantages; yet each structure fails in one way or 
another. If my argument is acceptable thus far, we can perhaps make 
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some preliminary conditions limiting what the discovery space can 
and cannot be: 


(1) There is irrefutable evidence that a curtained discovery space 
was absolutely essential.1! Since we can only guess whether it 
projected or was recessed, the educated guess must be the 
former. The space must be reasonably commodious, i.e., large 
enough for several actors to move about in without appearing 
ridiculous, and large enough to accommodate a bed. 

(2) Although the discovery space was necessary, it was not frequently 
used. This might indicate that none of the structures which have 
been thus far mentioned would be ideal. If a projecting structure 
is posited it must offer no problems in scene shifting. When it 
is not being used it must not obscure the doors or take up space. 

(3) A flat, solid roof on the projecting structure would explain a 
number of scenes now theatrically incomprehensible. A means of 
ingress onto the roof from the gallery would be helpful in stag- 
ing some scenes. 


II 


Even if we are willing to accept the Swan drawing as the starting 
point for our inquiry, we are obliged to question some of the ways in 
which it conflicts with what we know (or think we know) about 
Elizabethan staging. The sketch, as it stands and without some attempt 
at interpretation, seems invalid. Did De Witt draw everything he saw? 
and if he did, did van Buchell copy everything as accurately as pos- 
sible? If we decide on an affirmative answer, serious obstacles hinder 
our path. Why are there no hangings or other appurtenances of a 
performance? Where is the third door? As Nagler rightly says, “There 
is hardly an Elizabethan play for which two entrances would have 
sufficed.”!? Finally, and this question will probably never be answered 
with any certainty, who are the persons in the tiring house gallery; 
and why are there persons there but not in the auditorium? 

Dr. Hosley tries to answer these all-important questions by suggest- 
ing that the play De Witt was attending did not call for a discovery 
space, and that therefore the doors were ciosed. But even if this were 
so, Hosley has still not validated the sketch; far more than a discovery 
space is missing. Nagler’s interpretation might well be the most 
satisfactory!’ rationale of the Swan sketch hitherto offered: “De Witt 
seems to have visited the theatre in the morning and sketched the 
interior while the actors were rehearsing a scene. This would explain 
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why there was no audience; he himself was the only spectator. Who 
were the eight persons in the gallery of the tiring house? . . . I am 
inclined to regard them as actors or, at any rate, theatre personnel, 
who were following the rehearsal from the gallery and perhaps waiting 
for their cue.”!* Although Dr. Nagler has expressed himself authorita- 
tively, what he suggests is mere supposition without any factual basis. 
However, anyone who writes about the Elizabethan stage must base 
many of his arguments on guesswork; there are just not enough facts 
to answer all the questions we want answered. Dr. Nagler’s premise is 
not inconceivable and that is as much as we can ask. It is, further, 
reasonable to assume that a sketch could be more easily made in a 
quiet theatre during rehearsal than in a bustling one during per- 
formance. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the curtains and 
hangings were removed right after a performance to protect them from 
the weather and not replaced until just before ‘curtain time.’ Though 
Nagler’s premise is easily rejected, if we accept it, we can also accept 
the Swan sketch without hedging, without reservation. No one has 
succeeded in doing that yet. The theatre historian’s job is clearly, then, 
not to discard or tamper with the only real piece of evidence we have, 
or to attempt to reconstruct another theatre for which we have no 
evidence; but rather to try to explain how the Swan might have been 
a typical Elizabethan theatre. 


III 


In order not to beg the question, I have followed current usage and 
called the curtained area wherein interior and discovery scenes were 
played the discovery space. This term is far from perfect, for scenes 
other than actual discoveries were probably played in this space; but 
nomenclature, as we shall see, is important. If we can determine what 
Elizabethans called this space we may well move toward knowing what 
it looked like. What did the authors or stage managers, the actors, and 
the audience call this space? Thomas Platter, a Swiss tourist, attended 
a play (whose title and subject we do not know) at the Curtain 
Theatre in 1599. The discovery space was probably used in this play 
and Platter named it. In his well-known letter he said at one point: 
“Hiezwischen stige der engellender in die Zelten, vnndt entfuhret dem 
teiischen sein gewin . . . "!5 The word Zelt, the pivotal word here, is 
generally translated as tent or pavilion, and Platter reported that the 
actor who played the Englishman entered it. Now since we do not 
know whether this was a military scene, this Zelt may be one of two 
possible structures here. Either it was a frame prop brought on just for 
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this scene—a tiny tent large enough for one or two persons—or it was 
the discovery space. Though we cannot be sure which it was, we can be 
reasonably certain that Platter was not using a back-stage term; the 
thing the Englishman entered looked like a Zelt. 

In the plot of 2 Seven Deadly Sins the stage manager calls for 
“A tent being plast on the stage for Henry the sixt he in it A sleepe.” 
While the Ze/t in Platter’s play might not have been the discovery space, 
it is clear that this tent is. Henry is not on the field of battle as the 
Englishman might have been, and so a tent for reasons of verisimilitude 
would not be needed. Henry is in the Tower. The stage manager has 
called the discovery space a tent. 

Was there a distinction made between tent and pavilion as there 
is in contemporary usage? In Edward I (sc. 13) a stage direction reads: 
“Then all pass in their order to the King’s pavilion; the King sits in 
his tent, with his pages about him.” In Henry V (IV, i) the King tells 
Bedford and Gloucester: “Brothers both, /Commend me to the Princes 
in our camp; / Do my good morrow to them, and anon / Desire them 
all to my pavilion.” Later he says, “Good old Knight, collect them 
[the Princes] all together / At my tent.”” The Prologue in Troilus and 
Cressida says: “. . . now on Dardan plain the fresh and yet unbruised 
Greeks do pitch their brave pavilions.” Finally, much of Love’s 
Labours Lost takes place in what is referred to as both tent and 
pavilion. From this evidence it is reasonably clear that the Elizabethans 
used tent and pavilion interchangeably, just as Zelt can be used to 
mean either word. 

But what exactly did an Elizabethan see when he saw a tent or a 
pavilion? For an initial aid the O.E.D. is useful. “His owne great tent 
is pitched in a fower square forme like unto a castle. . . . This royal 
pauilion hath fower gates [1600].” “This mountain . . . resembling 
perfectly the fashion of a pavilion, or of a sugar loafe [1604].” From 
this I believe we can get a general impression of what Thomas Platter 
may have seen on the Curtain stage. He saw a four-sided structure 
(actually three, for one side would probably have been against the 
tiring house wall) with a pitched or pointed or sloping cloth roof. 

With this image of a tent in mind let us seek examples of them on 
the stage. Troilus and Cressida is especially rich with tents. Professor 
Reynolds, anticipating Hosley by ten years, suggested that in this play 
the doorways and not tents were used,!® but, it seems to me, the argu- 
ment is not very convincing—nor does he press the argument. In I, i, 
Aeneas comes before the Greek generals. Agamemnon asks him, “What 
would you ‘fore our tent?” It is possible at this point that he is 
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referring to a doorway; but it seems less possible when Aeneas replies, 
“Is this the great Agamemnon’s tent, I pray you?” If Agamemnon were 
not standing in front of something that looked like a tent after such 
insistence on one, Aeneas’ line might evoke jeers from the groundlings 
rather than enlighten them. The same is true of the tent in III, iii. 
The stage direction reads: “Enter Achilles and Patroclus, before their 
tent.” Ulysses, off to one side, says to the generals, “Achilles stands in 
the entrance of his tent.” In this case the actors and the stage manager, 
or whoever was responsible for the rubric, both call whatever Achilles 
is standing in front of a tent. 

In Julius Caesar (IV, ii) Cassius, in a rage, enters Brutus’ camp and 
begins the famous argument. But Brutus does not want this falling 
out to take place before his soldiers, so he bids Cassius, ““Then in my 
tent.” He then tells Lucilius to “let no man / Come to our tent till we 
have done our conference.” The stage direction reads: “Exeunt. 
Manet Brutus and Cassius,” and the argument resumes without a 
break. It is not absolutely necessary that they go into a tent; it would 
be enough merely to clear the stage of possible eavesdroppers. They 
go into a tent for reasons of verisimilitude. If we do not allow that they 
enter something that looks like a tent we are depriving the Elizabethan 
stage of the simplest verisimilitude. 


IV 


Both Hodges and Nagler recognized the necessity for a flat, solid 
roof on the pavilion. I have already quoted the Monument scene in 
Antony and Cleopatra which indicates how well a roofed pavilion 
would work. The Cauldron scene in The Jew of Malta (V) also seems 
to demand such a structure. The scene begins with the stage direction: 
“Enter with a hammer above very busy.” Barabas is above, rigging the 
infernal machine which will drop his enemies into a cauldron below. 
After testing the mechanism with the carpenters, they exit and 
Ferneze enters. Barabas tells him, “Here have I made a dainty 
gallery, / The floor whereof, the cable being cut, / Doth fall asunder, 
so that it doth sink / Into a deep pit past recovery.” Some lines later 
Calymath enters and Barabas bids him “To ascend our homely stairs.” 
He replies, “Ay, Barabas.—Come bassoes, ascend.” A moment later the 
stage direction reads: “A charge, the cable cut, a cauldron discovered.” 
The likeliest way to stage this scene would be to have Barabas on the 
roof of a pavilion, a ladder or stairway leading up to the roof, the 
pavilion itself curtained. When Ferneze cuts the cable the trap in 
the roof of the pavilion springs and Barabas falls below into the 
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pavilion. Stagehands then pull back the curtains and discover Barabas 
in the cauldron. 

The pavilion roof would also make the best scaffold for executions. 
In The Insatiate Countess (IV, i) a stage direction reads: “Enter 
Medina, the dead body of the Count Massino, and Souldiours, Don 
Sago guarded, Executioner, Scaffold.” A few lines later Medina says, 
“Up to the scaffold with her;” stage direction: “She ascends the scaffold.” 
The stage direction calls for the scaffold to “enter;” this might indicate 
that it is not already there. Was it brought on? Since it must support 
the weight of at least two actors it must have been quite heavy, perhaps 
too heavy to be brought onstage for one short scene. The only other 
alternative is that it was erected from something already onstage, 
something that was not a scaffold but could be converted to look like 
one. We find the same need in the Execution scene in Byron’s Tragedy 
(V, iv): Vitry: “My lord, ‘tis late; will’t please you to go up?” Byron: 
“Up? ’Tis a fair preferment—ha, ha, ha! . . . Come, since we must.” 
The rest of the scene takes place on the scaffold. Not only would a 
pavilion roof make the most theatrical scaffold, it would certainly look 
more like a scaffold than the gallery, especially if the roof had a trap 
in it. 

V 


I shall now suggest how the conditions that I listed on page 18 
might be fulfilled. Let us turn our attention to the Swan drawing. If 
we were to construct a rectangular platform which would be wide 
enough to fit approximately between the Swan’s doors, and long 
enough to reach from the floor to a point above the doors, then hinge 
two posts or legs to one end of the platform, and hinge (or in some 
other way fasten) the other end to the tiring house wall just below 
the gallery, we would have the basis for a workable acting platform 
(See Cut I). With this platform flush against the wall, the legs folded 
behind it (as it would appear when not in use), it would be practically 
invisible from the auditorium. This would be especially true if it were 
of the same color as the back wall. The point I make is this: if De Witt 
drew his sketch while the platform was in this position, he might not 
have noticed it. Or even if he did, it is not inconceivable that van 
Buchell overlooked it or did not understand it (it was not in use 
during the rehearsal De Witt attended). We can, then, posit this 
platform without seriously contradicting the Swan drawing. 

Now if we were to hang a curtain (that is, two curtains, each forming 
half a curtain) from the extreme top of the gallery, the platform would 
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be covered and we would have a flat wall with a central entrance. This 
is the way the stage would appear during the normal scene when a dis- 
covery space or scaffold was not called for. When, however, the dis- 
covery space was needed, stagehands could go behind the curtains and 
easily push the platform up, standing it on its legs (See Cut II). The 
platform would push the curtains out, forming a sloping or pitched 
cloth roof. In short, it would resemble the tent or pavilion described 
above. 

A judicious placement of hooks or pegs around the edge of the 
platform would allow for various hangings of the curtains. It would 
make an extremely plastic stage, surely as plastic as we imagine the 
Elizabethan stage to be. Several possibilities are: (1) The perfectly 
flat wall, the platform flush against it and covered by the curtains, 
allowing three entrances. (2) The platform raised but uncurtained 
(Cut I1)—the Forum scene in Julius Caesar. (3) The platform raised, the 
curtains pulled back so that the bottom of the pavilion is open on 
three sides, the top closed (Cut III)—the normal interior scene, the 
structure which Thomas Platter called a Zelt. 

There are a number of stage directions which point to the fact that the 
pavilion could have been manipulated during a performance; when it 
was not needed it would have hung in its collapsed position covered by 
the curtains. When a pavilion was called for it would have been erected 
(“‘enter’’?) just before it was needed; after the scene it would have been 
returned to the collapsed position. As evidence for such an arrange- 
ment I offer the first stage direction from the plot of 2 Seven Deadly 
Sins, where it is directed that a tent be placed on the stage. While this 
direction may seem at first ambiguous, it really is not. It might seem 
that this tent might be carried on just before the scene, but that would 
be difficult. It must be large enough to contain a bed for Henry to 
sleep in. Even if the tent were as small as possible it would have to 
have dimensions close to 5’ wide, 6’ deep, and 7’ high. We do not know 
the dimensions of the Swan doors and because of the abominable 
draftsmanship, I do not believe it is possible to conjecture the size; 
but unless the doors were unusually large, carrying this tent on would 
have been at the least precarious. 

The presence of this platform-pavilion seems indicated in Marlowe's 
Dido (V). The act begins with the stage direction: “Enter Aeneas with 
a paper in his hand, drawing the platform of the city.” Aeneas: 
“Triumph, my mates! our travels are at end: / Here will Aeneas build 
a statelier Troy.” I suggest that the platform he is drawing is the 
same platform I have been describing, disconnected from the tiring 
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house wall. Soon Hermes enters and asks Aeneas, “Why, cousin, stand 
you building cities here? . . .” Later Aeneas says to Dado, “. ... thm 
day, swift Mercury, / When I was laying a platform for these walls 
. . .” I suggest that Aeneas’ building the city consisted of his attaching 
the platform to the tiring house wall. This suggestion will be 
strengthened when, below, I discuss medieval and Elizabethan cities. 

The first Assignation scene in Bussy D’Ambois (II, ii) affords us a 
glimpse of how the pavilion might have been manipulated. Tamyra, 
on the main stage, waits for the Friar to bring Bussy to her secretly. 
At this point let us imagine the platform collapsed and invisible. 
While she is expressing her anxiety in a soliloquy the stage direction 
reads: “The vault opens.” Tamyra: “See, see, a vault is opening that 
was never known to my lord and husband... .” She then exits 
through one of the doors to meet Bussy above. Most of the evidence 
we have indicates that when curtains were drawn for discoveries they 
are drawn by someone, in view of the audience, and stage directions 
usually indicate this by their syntax. I take it then that “a vault is open- 
ing” does not mean that stagehands are pulling back the curtains of 
the discovery space; “is opening’ means is opening by unseen hands. 
The vault might at first mean a trap door, but evidence which I shall 
give below will refute that possibility. The vault is secret, unknown 
to her husband. I take that to mean that it is not normally visible, 
not that it is not normally open. I interpret the ‘opening vault’ to be 
nothing more than stagehands erecting the platform-pavilion on its 
two legs. After Tamyra exits, the stage direction reads: ‘“Ascendit 
Friar and d’Ambois.” I picture them entering out of the slit of the 
curtained pavilion and mounting the roof either with a ladder they 
have brought or with one that was set up before they entered. Mean- 
while Tamyra re-enters, presumably on the gallery, and the lovers are 
joined; then, stage direction, ‘“‘Descendit Friar.” 

In The Revenge of Bussy (V, v) Montsurry, Tamyra’s cuckolded 
husband, exclaims, “ ’Sdeath, the vault opes;” stage direction: “The 
gulf opens.” Tamyra: “What vault? Hold your sword;” stage direction: 
“Clermont ascends.” At this moment the cat has been let out of the 
bag. Tamyra does not want her husband to know about the vault. 
When, taking her by surprise, he suddenly remarks on it, Tamyra gives 
a reflexive answer, “What vault,” as if it were not normally there. As 
in the above scene, I picture the pavilion being erected d vista. 

The word vault in these scenes is somewhat ambiguous. Once more 
the O.E.D. is helpful. “Camera, a vowte.” (1595). “With a slender 
covering of mats or straw, they are better preserved from heate, than 
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in Spaine vnder a roofe of wood, or a vault of stone.” (1604). “The 
walls, vautes, . . . and windows they razed and teare down.” (ca. 
1640). Thus vault seems to mean either roof or room, much as it does 
in modern English. It appears that we may be on:the right track; the 
vault and pavilion as defined above seem to be similar structures. 


VI 


What did this structure—this tent, pavilion, or vault—look like? 
Thus far it has been named by a spectator, stage managers, and poets; 
but we have not seen it described. We have merely inferred that the 
pavilion had a projecting platform for a ceiling supported by two 
posts or legs, a pitched roof, and a square form. Marston describes 
this pavilion for us in Sophonisba (IV, i). 


Enter Sophonisba and Zanthia as out of a caves mouth. 
So. Where are wee Zanthia? 
Za. Vangue said the cave 
Op’ned in Belos forrest. 
So. Lord how sweete 
I sent the ayre? The huge longe vaults close vaine,'® 
What dumps!® it breathd? 


Through the vautes mouth in his night gowne . . . Syphax enters 
just behind Sophon. 


Somewhat later Erictho, an enchantress, referring to the cave or vault, 
tells Syphax: 


There once a charnel house, now a vast cave, 

Over whose brow a pale and untrod grove 

Throws out a heavy shade, the mouth thick armes 
Of darksom Ewe, (Sun proofe) for ever choake, 
Within rests barren darknesse . . . 


The scene ends with the stage direction: 
Syphax hasteneth within the Canopy as to Sophonisbas bed. 


The structure through which Sophonisba and Zanthia enter is called 
a cave and a huge long vault; and the opening is not just a slit curtain 
for it is called a mouth. The mouth is thick wooden arms. Further we 
are told that the cave throws out a heavy shade; a shade or shadow is 
of course a roof. Finally the cave is called a canopy. This matches our 
pavilion perfectly. 
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David and Bethsabe opens when the Prologue draws back the 
curtain and discovers Bethsabe in the pavilion bathing and singing. She 
sings: “Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair . . . Black 
shade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please me: Shadow, my sweet nurse, 
keep me from burning.” Then she sings to the wind: “This shade, 
sun proof, is yet no proof for thee.” Bethsabe is in effect telling us that 
she is under a roof which protects her from the sun; but the structure 
is open on the sides for it can not stop the breezes from entering the 
pavilion. 

The Execution scene in Sir Thomas More (V, iv) affords us a final 
glimpse of the pavilion. Sir Thomas is led on stage by his guards. 
He approaches the scaffold which in this case would be the pavilion 
erected with the curtains pulled back (See Cut II)—the entire structure 
open, a ladder from the stage to the roof. Sir Thomas says: 


Oh, is this the place? 
I promise ye, it is a goodly scaffolde: 


Well, let’s ascend, a God’s name: 

In troth, me thinkes, your stayre is somewhat weake; 
I prethee, honest freend, lend me thy hand 

To help me vp; as for my comming downe, 

Let me alone, Ile looke to that myselfe. 


As he is going vp the stayres, enters the 
Earles of Surrye and Shrewsburie. 


My Lords of Surrey and of Shrewsburie, giue me your hands 


the higher I mounte, the better I can see my freends 
about me. I am now [on a] farre voyage, and this straunge 


woodden horsse must beare me thether . . . . Truely, 
heers a moste sweet gallerie; I like the ayre of it better then my 
garden at Chelsay . . . . I confesse, his maiestie hath bin 


euer good to me; and my offence to his highnesse makes me of a 
state pleader a stage player (though I am olde, and haue a bad 
voyce), to act this last sceane of my tragedie. 


While Sir Thomas is attempting to climb the stairs to the roof of the 
pavilion, Surrey and Shrewsbury enter. From where do they enter? 
Since Sir Thomas asks them to help him up, I assume that they are 
already on the roof. I picture them entering on the roof from the gal- 
lery—perhaps a section of the railing opens back. There is no indica- 
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tion that they mount the pavilion, and the fact that they converse 
with More in a friendly fashion indicates that they are aloft with him 
and not below calling up. While More is aloft he walks about as in 
his garden. This indicates that the roof has some size, certainly a size 
too large to be carried in. He refers to the scaffold as a wooden horse. 
Is it possible he is referring to the platform’s legs? The gallery would 
hardly fit this metaphor. Finally, he speaks of himself as a stage actor 
and the scaffold a stage; indeed, our pavilion would be not unlike a 
mountebank stage. 


Vil 


The final type of aloft scene I shall discuss is one whose method of 
handling has consistently defied agreement among stage scholars. I am 
referring to Wall scenes, including the opening of gates. Attempts to 
stage this kind of scene using the gallery for the wall and a curtained 
inner stage for the gates cannot stand up against piercing criticism. 
A simple but typical Wall scene takes place in King John (II, i). The 
stage direction calls for: “Trumpet sounds. Enter upon the walls,” 
and later: “Here, after excursions, enter the Heralds of France, with 
trumpets, to the gates.” Finally a Herald calls up to the wall, “You men 
of Angiers, open wide the gates.”’ It does not seem possible that the 
wall is the gallery and the gates which the actor asks to be opened are 
in reality curtains. Nor is Chambers convincing when he says, “I find 
no example in which a wall inserted on the line of the scenic curtains 
would not meet the needs of the situation.”?° These walls must sup- 
port the weight of a number of actors, and they must be sturdy 
enough to scale. Further, if there is to be reasonable verisimilitude, 
the wall must be high enough so that those on the wall are out of 
reach of those below: it would seem ridiculous for those below to scale 
the wall when all they have to do is reach up and pull their enemies 
down. How large would Chambers’ set-piece have to be? It could 
hardly be less than seven feet high; it must be at least thick enough 
so that actors can walk on it without needing the skill of acrobats— 
say three feet thick; and it must have sufficient length so that it looks 
like a wall and not an oblong box. Is it possible that a director would 
stage a play with such an unwieldy piece of scenery? 

Walls and Gate scenes were not invented by the Elizabethans; such 
scenes were part of a tradition centuries old. There is no dearth of 
walled cities in medieval miniatures, and they are equally common in 
the mysteries. In the Conversion of Saint Paul from the 12th century 
Fleury Play Book, Saul is lowered from a wall in a basket: “Tunc 
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Ministri eant et quera[n]t Saulum. Quo comperto, Saulus cum Dis- 
cipulis suis in sporta ab aliquo alto loco, quasi a muro, ad terram 
demittatur.”*1 In play #28 of the Miracles de Notre Dame the city of 
Burgos must have gates which can be opened and closed, and walls 
from which defenders can throw stones. The Vengence de Jesus Christ 
contains three scenes calling for walled cities. In one the Romans 
move to attack Jonaspere; but at their approach the citizens shut their 
gates: “Ils ferment leur cité.” Then the citizens climb the wall and 
stone the Romans. Finally the attackers scale the wall and enter the 
city: “Titus et Ferandum montent in la cité.” In another scene the 
Romans attack the Jewisl city of Jotapet. In order to trick the enemy 
who controls the city’s caly water supply, the Jewish commander 
orders the citizens to hang wet wash on the walls: “Nota qu’tls 
estendent des vestements tout mouilliés sur le devant de leur estage 
comme sur une muraille.’’2? It is interesting to note that the wall is 
represented by an estage, a stage or platform. 

Let us picture, then, our pavilion platform raised; but instead of 
being open on three sides as usual, the pavilion area is enclosed by 
wide-spaced grille work (Cut IV). I believe that the grilles could be 
hung from the platform’s edge very easily and quickly—within the 
time it would take to raise the platform. The grilles on the two sides 
of the pavilion might each be of one piece; the front grille would 
form a gate which could be opened and closed. Further, let us visualize 
a trap (Barabas’ trap) cut into the center of the roof and a ladder or 
stairway inside the pavilion, leading up through the trap. 

There are many examples of one ‘below’ asking one ‘above’ on the 
walls to let him into the city. Invariably the one ‘above’ comes down 
and opens the gate allowing the one ‘below’ to enter the city. Often 
there are directions for the one above to exit above and re-enter be- 
low. I am not concerned with this staging; I am concerned only with 
the directions which indicate that the one above descends 4 vista. For 
such scenes this gated pavilion would not only work perfectly, but it 
would lend verisimilitude. Where else would city gates be if not di- 
rectly below the wall? If we imagine the pavilion gated in this manner 
this stage direction from James IV (line 2003) can be readily visual- 
ized: ““They decend downe, open the gates, and humble them.” In 
Titus Andronicus (I, i) Marcus makes his entrance aloft in the Senate 
House; Saturninus and his followers are below. After Marcus makes a 
speech Saturninus says, “Open the gates and let me in.” This is fol- 
lowed by the stage direction: “Flourish. They go up into the Senate 
House.”” One from above (the gallery) descends to the roof of the 
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pavilion, down the stairway through the trap, opens the gates, and 
allows Saturninus to enter and mount the stairs to the gallery. A 
similar action would take place in Henry V (III, iii): “Enter King and 
all his train before the gates; Henry: “Open your gates;” stage direc- 
tion: “Flourish, and enter the town.” 

Nor are City Wall-Gate scenes the only type of scene for which the 
grille-enclosed pavilion is indicated. The following scene from Al- 
phonsus, Emperor of Germany ({, i) poses a problem difficult to solve 
without provisions for the grilled platform-pavilion. For the start of 
this scene let us visualize the stage resembling Cut IV. On the roof of 
the pavilion is a bed with Lorenzo asleep in it. The stage direction 
reads: “Enter Alphonsus the Emperor in his nightgown and his shirt. 
.. -” He calls his page and asks for the master-key for all the doors in 
the house; he wants to visit Lorenzo in his chamber. The page brings 
the key and exits. The stage direction reads: “He opens the door and 
finds Lorenzo asleep aloft.” Alphonsus rouses Lorenzo from his scene 
and they have a lengthy conversation there in the chamber aloft. It is 
clear that the Emperor unlocks some door, else the business with the 
key would be meaningless. He unlocks the gate or door, mounts the 
stairs through the trap, and finds Lorenzo asleep on the roof of the 
pavilion. All this he might do in full and unobstructed view of the 
audience. 

Finally, I shall stage the Battle scene in Cortolanus (I, iv), a scene 
as baffling as any in Shakespeare. It begins with the stage direction: 
“Enter . . . as before the city Corioles.” Marcius’ army enters through 
one of the doors below. They stop before the front gate of the pavilion. 
At line 12, “Enter two Senators with others on the walls of Corioles.” 
Let us imagine a center section of the gallery railing pulled back, and 
through this the senators enter onto the roof of the pavilion (the wall) 
—perhaps some of the others remain posted on the gallery itself. Mar- 
cius calls up, “Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls?” A few lines 
later the First Senator says, “Our gates, / Which yet seem shut, we 
have but pinn’d with rushes; They'll open of themselves.” Apparently 
they do, for in a moment, “Enter the Army of the Volsces.” The gates 
of the pavilion are thrown open and the army swarms onstage. The 
fighting begins and the Romans are beaten back. Marcius left the 
stage during the battle, but in a moment he re-enters cursing. Marcius 
sees the enemy exeunt through the gated pavilion, and he follows 
them inside. The hitherto enigmatic stage direction reads: “Another 
alarum, and Marcius follows them to the gates, and is shut in.” This 
rubric is corroborated by the report of the First Soldier: “Following the 
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fliers at the very heels, / With them he enters; who upon the sudden / 
Clapp’d to their gates.” Staged in this manner is shut in offers no 
difficulty. Then the pavilion gates open again and “Enter Marcius, 
Bleeding, assaulted by the enemy.” The Volsces pour out through 
the gates, “They fight, and all enter the city.” 


NOTES 


1. (New York, 1940). 2. (London, 1953). 3- (New Haven, 1958). 4. Allardyce Nicoll, 
ed. (Cambridge, 1959). 5- All of these articles, however, were written at least a year 
before Nagler’s book appeared. 6. Shakespeare Survey 12, pp. 35-46. 7. Cf. George 
F. Reynolds, “Troilus and Cressida on the Elizabethan Stage,” Joseph Quincy Ad- 
ams Memorial Studies, ed. James G. McManaway et al. (Washington, 1949), pp. 
229-38. 8. In this paper I speak of three types of pavilion: permanent (immovable), 
semi-portable (can be moved but not without difficulty), and portable (can be 
moved with no difficulty). 9. It does not follow, however, that the discovery space 
was used only for discovery scenes. 10. See Reynolds, Staging, p. 162. 11.1 do 
not believe there is any disagreement on this point. Any comprehensive an- 
thology of Elizabethan stage directions such as V. E. Albright, The Shaksperian 
Stage, or A. H. Thorndike, Shakespeare’s Theatre will confirm the need for a dis- 
covery space. 12. Nagler, p. 50. 13. Dr. Adams would be the last person in the world 
to agree that Nagler’s interpretation is satisfactory; but his objections are more con- 
jectural than the thing to which he objects. See his review of Nagler’s book in 
Shakespeare Quarterly, X (Summer 1959), 433- 14- Nagler, pp. 10-11. However, 
Martin Holmes, Theatre Notebook, X (1956), 80-83, was the first to make this sug- 
gestion. 15. Quoted in full in E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (London, 
1923), II, 364 n. 1. 16. See his article in Adams Memorial Studies. 17. I have 
made no distinctions throughout this article between plays which were pro- 
duced at public theatres and those produced at private ones. To do so would 
be hopeless. Many plays were produced at both, and when such is the case, 
there is often no way of knowing which version the printed text represents. I have 
lumped together all the plays assuming (or ignoring) that there was no basic differ- 
ence between the staging principles of public and private theatricals. Professor 
Reynolds would, I believe, accept my assumption: “I myself am of the impression 
that when plays were given at court their performance was essentially like that they 
received at the public theatres.” Staging, p. 5. 18. Dark emptiness. 19. Melancholy. 
20. Chambers, III, 106-7. 21. In Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church 
(Oxford, 1933), II, 222. 22. See Louis Paris, Toiles peintes et tapisseries de la ville 
de Reims, ou la mise en scéne du théatre des Confréres de la Passion (Paris, 1843), 
II, 752, 762, 784. 








The New Playwrights: Theatrical 
Insurgency in Pre-Depression America 


MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN 


founded by Michael Gold, Em Jo Basshe, John Howard Law- 

son, John Dos Passos, and Francis Edwards Faragoh, and sup- 
ported by a series of grants from Otto H. Kahn, produced eight con- 
secutive failures in twenty-four months of feverish activity at the close 
of the nineteen-twenties. Its works were among the most boisterous 
and futile ever witnessed in the smaller playhouses of New York, and 
its record of acid notices and early closings has not been broken in 
some thirty subsequent seasons of off-Broadway production. Small 
wonder then, that less than half a page usually serves to identify—and 
to dismiss—the New Playwrights’ offerings in those standard histories 
of the American stage that mention them at all. Historians do not per- 
mit themselves to be success snobs, but it is their business to discuss 
influences, and they have discovered no direct line leading from the 
New Playwrights to later producers and writers. They should not be 
faulted in this, for the main current of the American theatre drew 
nothing from the company’s production practices and swam with 
scarcely a ripple past its members’ plays even as it absorbed the better- 
disciplined theatrical and literary experimentalism of the Washington 
Square Players and the Provincetown, two of the Greenwich Village 
groups which were the New Playwrights’ forerunners. Yet, like the di- 
rectors of those more famous companies, the New Playwrights were 
driven by the desire to test the potentialities of new ideas of dramatic 
art. More than any other company of the decade, they were fascinated 
by the new stagecraft of the U.S.S.R. and by the notion of enriching 
intellectual drama with borrowings from the subliterary art of vaude- 
ville, musical comedy, and Negro minstrelsy. Attractive reports of the 
constructivist experiments of Vsevolod Meyerhold and Alexander 
Tairov which they were to imitate came to them in the books of 
Oliver M. Sayler and Huntley L. Carter. Gold, who traveled to Russia 
in the early twenties, may have studied the work of the Soviet directors 
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at first hand. The second innovation was the inspiration of John How- 
ard Lawson, who had brought the song and dance routines of vaude- 
ville into Processional, a Theatre Guild production of 1925. But it was 
the purpose to which the New Playwrights put these devices which 
justifies a study of their career. Theirs was the first professional theatre 
in America to commit itself to a policy of political extremism and the 
first to come under the domination of the Communist Party and its 
sympathizers. 


So tenacious is the notion that American life in the twenties received 
its most accurate description in the fiction of F. Scott Fitzgerald that 
only with difficulty can we recall, or force ourselves to learn, that the 
age was not a jazz age for the entire citizenry or that disapproval of 
capitalist economics was not the exclusive intellectual property of the 
men and women who came to maturity in the next decade. Although 
most Americans gave thanks for a suddenly improved standard of 
living and said no more about it, a minority of vocal dissenters ques- 
tioned the values of the boom and called attention to the Palmer raids, 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and discriminatory practices within the profes- 
sions. The five men who were to form the New Playwrights’ Theatre 
were among the question-raisers; unlike Fitzgerald, whose social values 
were those of his most golden characters, they looked upon the ac- 
cumulation of wealth as an activity imperiling man’s social relations 
and his sense of his own dignity. They were not professional econo- 
mists or politicians; nor were they members of what the Communist 
Party and high-income groups alike were accustomed to labeling the 
“working class’"—that is, the unskilled and semi-skilled labor force— 
though Gold had once worked as a truck driver. With the exception 
of Basshe, an eternal Bohemian, all had something of the middle class 
about them. With Dos Passos, it was his pride in colonial American 
ancestry; with Gold, the vivid memory, later described in Jews without 
Money, of a childhood spent within the circle of a closely-knit Jewish 
family; with Lawson and Faragoh, perhaps the most revealing of all, 
the use of middle names. Yet their opposition to majority opinion 
was not a pose. Gold saw an end to economic and social injustice only 
in the supremacy of the Communist Party, to which he had made a 
permanent commitment. Lawson, though not yet a member of the 
Party, took the same view. Dos Passos, despite his unwillingness to 
join the Party at any time, was drawn toward it, nevertheless, by a 
kind of native emotional rebelliousness. Basshe, on the other hand, 
made no flirtation with Communism. He was dismayed, as most of his 
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plays reveal, by the rapid spread of American materialism, but he 
recommended no drastic measures for curbing it. In the absence of 
evidence, it would be unfair to impute revolutionary opinion to 
Faragoh, the least communicative member of the company; yet it is 
clear that he sided with Gold, Lawson, and Dos Passos against Basshe 
on the political and artistic issue which finally broke up the theatre. 
Fame had already settled upon most of these men before 1927. Only 
Faragoh had a negligible reputation. Basshe’s Adam Solitaire, a play 
of the distractions and sorrows of a modern Everyman, was produced 
by the Provincetown Players in 1925, on the strength of Eugene 
O’Neill’s good opinion of the author's talent.! This production 
brought Basshe no attention outside the Village, however, and his only 
other significant experience was an appearance in Max Reinhardt’s 
production of The Miracle, in which with equal diligence and dis- 
comfort he played a bush.? Between 1917 and 1920 the Provincetown 
gave three one-act plays by Gold: Ivan’s Return (offered under his real 
name, Irving Granich), Down the Airshaft, and Money. The last of 
these, and the only one to be printed, is a tale of five immigrant Jews 
on the East Side whose concern over money nearly destroys their souls. 
It is a Marxist treatment of the economic basis of American life, set 
down in dialogue which echoes the cadences of the Bible. In 1926 
Gold wrote still another one-act play, Strike, which was to have some 
importance in his career, as we will see in a moment. But journalism, 
not dramaturgy, was his primary occupation. As an editor of the New 
Masses, the Communist Party’s literary and sociological magazine, 
Gold functioned as a universal philosopher who commented on litera- 
ture, social phenomena, or anything else that interested him, in the 
light of his studies in Marx; for as many years as the Party could 
afford to publish a periodical, he was simply the Communist as Writer. 
Lawson was much the most active in the theatre generally and the 
most respected as a dramatist. Of his three early plays, Roger Bloomer 
(Equity Players, 1923), Processional (Theatre Guild, 1925), and 
Nirvana (Greenwich Village Theatre, 1926), only the second was a 
success; but on its merit alone Lawson was held to possess a promis- 
ing talent for social satire. The literary reputation of Dos Passos rested 
firmly on his second and third novels, Three Soldiers (1921) and Man- 
hattan Transfer (1925)—studies of representative Americans struggling 
to take the measure of, and preserve their identity in, a nation in 
hectic growth. The Moon Is a Gong, his one early play (produced in 
New York in 1926 by Juliet Barrett Rublee following a production 
at Harvard in 1925), employed a similar theme but to its loss substi- 
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tuted expressionism, a form ill-suited to Dos Passos’ reportorial talent, 
for the concreteness of the novels. Regardless of their differences in 
quality, these works are similar enough in theme to account for the 
writers’ decision to form a company where each might display his 
craftsmanship. 

One more item will round off this list of early activities which were 
the New Playwrights’ theatrical and literary credentials. For Gold, 
Lawson, and Dos Passos, the theatre which they developed under 
Kahn’s protection represented a second venture in producing. In the 
spring of 1926 these three dramatists in association with Alexander 
Artokov (a Russian visitor), the Socialist writer Nathan Fine, and the 
artists Louis Lozowick and Hugo Gellert, announced the formation of 
the Workers’ Theatre, an amateur troupe which they claimed would 
be the first theatre in America to seek a working-class audience. Sched- 
uled as the opening production was Gold’s Strike, a short revolutionary 
skit. Although the announcements made no impressive claims for the 
piece, it was probably the first of its kind to be written, published, or 
performed in America. The rubric provided for the printed text of 
the play in the New Masses for July 1926 explains that Gold modeled 
his work upon a type of drama, later known as agitprop (for “agitation- 
propaganda’’), which he had seen performed by groups of workers in 
Europe.* The theme of Strike, and of the entire genre, is the eternal 
fight for supremacy between the exploiting class and the working class, 
illustrated by simple but graphic action. On one side of the stage, in 
Gold’s play, are the self-indulgent, socially irresponsible directors of a 
corporation; on the other are hungry, helpless, unorganized workers. 
To the workers comes a young “leader” who tells them that they must 
unite and strike for higher wages, if they are to satisfy their wants. Not 
only do they strike as a result of his encouragement, but at the con- 
clusion they stand together and sing the “Internationale;” for Gold, 
as always, was writing in support of his Party. Because it moves so 
swiftly that it puts the mind in abeyance, agitprop was the dramatic 
form most obviously suited to assist the Communist program for the 
amalgamation of labor. In less than a quarter of an hour its rapid 
pacing and strident language could dazzle an audience into accepting 
without suspicion the Party’s contempt for the “bosses,” slander of the 
two majority parties, and praise of itself. In the place of capital and 
labor, later variations would offer contests between whites and Negroes 
(Langston Hughes, Scottsboro Limited, 1931), the Hearst papers and 
the Daily Worker (Albert Saxe-Workers’ Laboratory Theatre, Newsboy, 
1933), Nazis and Communists (Elia Kazan and Art Smith, Dimitroff, 
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1934) or corrupt union officials and the honest rank and file (Clifford 
Odets, Waiting for Lefty, 1935); but the theme remained constant: 
in every extension of the form the opposing sides are distinct social 
classes. Unfortunately, it is impossible to locate contemporary accounts 
of the production of Strike or any other Workers’ Theatre piece:® 
even the Communist Press oddly enough, ignored the company. But 
reports printed at the end of the decade give evidence that the move- 
ment which the Workers’ Theatre initiated was then advancing under 
a dozen small companies which by 1928 had united to form the New 
York Dramatic Council, with headquarters in the Party-sponsored 
Workers’ School in Union Square.® If before 1928 the Workers’ Theatre 
did nothing more, it made manifest the missionary ardor of Gold 
and his colleagues; so much is clear from their choice of Strike for the 
début performances, since the play could serve no other purpose than 
to proselytize the working class. The merit to them of their second, 
larger organization was that with it they could work upon the sensi- 
tivities of a broader audience. 

The correspondence of the New Playwrights with their backer indi- 
cates that it was Kahn, not the writers, who conceived the notion of 
founding the new company. When Basshe and Gold came to him 
separately in 1926 with requests for private subsidies, he replied first 
with an allowance for Basshe and then with a plan for supporting a 
producing unit to be organized by Gold. He offered a grant of $15,000, 
to be followed by other grants.? Although the writers expressed the 
intention of returning the sums advanced them and carried them on 
their books as loans at five per cent interest, there is no reason to 
suspect that Kahn looked forward to repayment. A man of unusually 
broad range, Kahn gave as much passion to the creative arts as to 
his profession of investment banking, in which he was enormously 
skillful; among his benefactions were gifts, or loans so insecure that 
they might properly be regarded as gifts, to the Theatre Guild, the 
Provincetown, the Civic Repertory Theatre, the Metropolitan Opera, 
and countless individual performers. His pleasure was to develop 
talent wherever he found it, without thought to the direction it might 
take. Neither he nor any of his beneficiaries could have known that 
theirs was the last age of large-scale private patronage. 

It was also the last age when a capitalist and a Communist could 
indulge in camaraderie without suspecting each other’s motives. While 
it is true that the New Masses pictured Wall Street bankers as obese 
know-nothings whose cutaways were draped with dollar signs, the 
radicals who congregated in Greenwich Village were not always so 
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narrow-minded as to shun a generous, well-intentioned man because 
of his class affiliations. Kahn, for his part, was quite aware that his 
money was supporting a theatre whose goal was the destruction of the 
economic system under which he prospered, but that knowledge did 
not cause him to curtail his assistance. It was evident, for one thing, 
that these men amused him. With Basshe, amiable, stage-struck, and 
at twenty-six still a boy, he was a father figure, happy to receive reports 
of the young playwright’s researches for a play on Negro life (later 
produced by the company as Earth) along with his home-tested recipes 
for economy dishes. After the first year of a four-year correspondence, 
Gold, the one authentic Communist of the group, often signed himself 
“your class enemy” (on New Masses stationery) and addressed Kahn 
as “the Emperor;” but to Kahn, who replied in kind, this brashness was 
merely a joke. Although later developments would supply the evidence 
that it was not altogether a joke to Gold, these exchanges suggest how 
much less than awesome were the catch-phrases of revolution in the 
twenties. After the crash, when the Communist Party adopted a policy 
of unremitting contempt for all emblems of entrenched power, a Wall 
Street “Emperor's” appointment of a Communist “Minister of Fine 
Arts,” as Kahn sometimes called Gold, would be unthinkable to either 
man. But in 1927 the revolution seemed not so much a threat as a 
vague, impractical, and somewhat naive notion. More amusing, from 
the present-day point of view, than the titles was the site which Kahn 
chose for his first meeting with the writers. On hearing in January 
1927 that Gold was ready to introduce him to the group, he replied by 
inviting them all to lunch at the place in the heart of Wall Street 
where he customarily took his noonday meal, the Bankers Club. This 
was, of course, even then an unusual gesture, and one which gave rise 
to some embarrassing gossip; but it went off smoothly enough to result 
in Kahn’s loan. For the full period of the company’s existence, Kahn’s 
relations with his proteges remained a pleasant one.® 

On January 22 the New Playwrights signed a certificate of corpora- 
tion.® In February they rented a midtown theatre, put Lawson’s Loud 
Speaker and Basshe’s Earth into rehearsal under Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble and Earl Browne respectively, and issued a manifesto bluntly 
headed “The Revolt on Fifty-Second Street.” 

Written by Basshe in his usual high-pitched style, the manifesto 
promised “a theatre where the spirit, the movement, the music of 
the age is carried on, accentuated, amplified, crystallized. . . . In all, 
a theatre which is as drunken, as barbaric, as clangorous as our age, 
withal permitting a sense of irony to dull the too sharp edges even 
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when the shades are up.” This statement only hints at the political 
coloration of the plays to come, but in its very raucousness it fore- 
shadows their frenzied theatricalism. For Basshe, “revolt” seems to 
have meant little more than an attack upon Broadway, where all but 
the most audacious producers catered to the public demand for 
naturalistic tragedies of sexual frustration within the town house 
(George Kelly), the country house (Sidney Howard), or the houseboat 
(Eugene O'Neill): plays of private, not social, passion. A season was to 
pass before the New Playwrights settled in the turbulent territory 
south of Fourteenth Street; but as the manifesto demonstrates, they 
were there in spirit from the outset, alongside the Provincetown, the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, the Neighborhood Playhouse, and the 
Civic Repertory Theatre—the “art theatres” whose disavowal of the 
profit motive made it possible for them to produce the expressionistic 
dramas which were too risky for Broadway. But without admitting it 
the New Playwrights differed in one major respect from their off- 
Broadway rivals. Whereas the other little theatres scheduled musical 
reviews, revivals of standard plays of the past, and examples of Oriental 
drama as well as the probing anti-naturalistic works by which they 
are best remembered, the New Playwrights had no patience with plays 
lacking immediate social and political applicability and no great 
enthusiasm for pictorial beauty. 

Under Gold’s supervision the New Playwrights proceeded to show 
a skeptical press and public what they had learned from Marx, the 
Russian constructivists, the Follies, and the Palace. Lawson in Loud 
Speaker and The International and Gold in Hoboken Blues managed 
to combine materials from all these sources; of the company’s eight 
plays, these are the most truculent and aggressive. Only Basshe’s Earth 
and The Centuries take nothing from Marx. Paul Sifton’s The Belt 
and Upton Sinclair’s Singing Jailbirds embrace the idea of class warfare 
but are naturalistic throughout most of their scenes. Dos Passos’ 
Airways, Inc. is vehemently Marxist but naturalistic throughout, ex- 
cept for a few speeches which tend toward caricature. To perceive the 
effects for which the company exerted itself, we had better pause for 
a moment over each play, in the order just given. 

Loud Speaker, the New Playwrights’ first production (New Play- 
wrights’ Theatre, Fifty-Second Street, March 2, 1927), is a rancorous 
satire of American politics. The main line of the plot is the successful 
effort of one Harry U. Collins to win an election for the governorship 
of New York state; its supporting actions are the neurotic searchings of 
his wife and daughter for emotional fulfillment. In Collins, an 
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adulterer and a manipulator of minority-group prejudices, Lawson 
presents his estimation of the “ruling” class; it is a depraved and 
malicious entity, constantly pursuing fleshly satisfaction and personal 
power. The electorate is also outrageous, since it puts such a man into 
office; but it is Collins who dominates the action and Collins who has 
deprived the voters of their common sense. Ultimately Lawson effects 
poetic justice by sending him to his death in a fall from the edge of a 
dais—so much for American politics—and concludes the play with a 
glance at the daughter, who has fled as far as China with her lover in 
the vain hope of finding contentment. Summed up in a few sentences, 
the action of the play does not adequately express the acerbity which 
it was capable of expressing in production. To carry out his ideas of 
American public and private life, Lawson chose relentlessly abrasive 
presentational devices. He placed a Negro jazz band in full view of the 
audience and cued it to underline stage movement with music at 
frequent intervals; and if photographs of the production are to be 
trusted, he demanded as much posturing and dancing as normal pacing 
from his characters. The dances were not improvised steps but move- 
ments designed for the play by Leonard Sillman, who was given 
program credit for them. For the setting Mordecai Gorelik designed 
a symmetrical structure of steps and platforms backed by an unadorned 
wall. Plainly carpentered and ugly, this skeletal scenery conspired with 
the jazz and the angular stepping of the actors to prevent the audience 
from losing itself in sympathy for the characters. Lawson’s inspiration 
was Russian, not German, but he seems in this play to have been more 
Brechtian than Bertolt Brecht himself in his attempt to “alienate” his 
patrons. Although the play ran for thirty performances,!! few persons 
could adjust to the sheer unpleasantness of the presentation, the “reck- 
less extravagance” of it all, as Joseph Wood Krutch put it in a sympa- 
thetic introduction to the printed play.!* Most reviewers agreed with 
Brooks Atkinson that it was “constructivist to the last daub of red 
paint.”23 Thus Lawson was working at cross purposes; seeking a mode 
of presentation which by jarring the audience with its mechanics 
would indicate his contempt for the materials of the plot, he ended by 
causing discomfort. As an earnest of their unwillingness to conciliate 
the audience, the New Playwrights adopted Gorelik’s design as their 
signet; it appeared on programs, stationery, and the title pages of the 
printed versions of their plays. 

In The International (New Playwrights’ Theatre, Commerce Street, 
January 12, 1928) Lawson found new ways to baffle and distress the 
public. Possibly because he thought the play too complex to entrust to 
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anyone else, he served as his own director. In the production he 
employed a chorus of sixteen women whose purpose was to combine 
“jazz treatment with the dignified narrative strophe and antistrophe 
of Greek drama.” Eight members of the chorus were musical-comedy 
girls of medium height, the other eight “taller women, more domi- 
nating, with dignity and character, of the peasant type.” In climactic 
moments the chorus was cued to break into blues songs and to perform 
dances designed for it by Don Oscar Becque. The setting, designed by 
Dos Passos, was a more massive construction than Gorelik’s scaffolding 
for Loud Speaker. ‘““Two solid blocks front with a gaping canyon be- 
tween them, and behind this a thin fourteen foot tower rises to cut off 
the rear of the stage. . . . The structure might suggest a futurist city, 
a mountain pile, or a rough relief map.”!* For the thin frames which 
served to support and comment on a feeble people, these plans sub- 
stituted a solid base for the world’s revolutionary masses. 

No matter how pompous Lawson’s descriptions of the chorus and 
blocks may be—especially when we bear in mind that the play was 
presented on the stage of a tiny theatre (familiarly known as the Cherry 
Lane)—they are outweighed by the plot. Its action is at once fantastic 
and topical, schematic and opaque. Virtually impossible to follow, it 
offers glimpses of an international oil cartel, officials of the Russian 
government, some Asian revolutionaries, and the U. S. Marines. Young 
David Fitch, an American, takes a stand with the exploited classes in 
the revolution which follows a war touched off by his own father, a 
reactionary businessman. A Rover Boy grown older, he has many 
adventures, of which the most beneficial to him as he searches for 
meaning in the global upheaval is an affair with a pretty Russian 
operative named Alise. The girl is an international agitator whose 
primary purpose in the play is to attract sympathy for her government 
by such expressions as “I pray to the red flag, that it may pass from 
nation to nation, held with bloody hands, held high!”5 When David 
dies in her arms in the play’s last scene, the effect is intended to be 
tragic. The sense conveyed by the scene, however, is the fulfillment of 
a death wish, as though Lawson were conjuring a revolution with full 
knowledge of its cost to life. Damned unanimously, the play expired 
in its little Village house after 27 performances. Its only positive result 
was that it brought Franchot Tone, in the part of David, to the atten- 
tion of Harold Clurman, who extended him an invitation to join the 
crowd of talented actors he and Lee Strasberg were to mold into the 
Group Theatre.1¢ 

The haphazard dramatics of Lawson were rivaled by Gold’s 
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Hoboken Blues (New Playwrights’ Theatre, Commerce Street, Febru- 
ary 17, 1928). This play introduced audiences to scenes of the lives of 
Harlem Negroes as enacted by white performers in blackface. The 
oafish creatures thus created represent the Negro race for three acts of 
“revival meetings, . . . cake-walk gallopades, . . . cabaret and circus 
scenes, and processionals up and down the aisle.”"!* Since work and 
happiness are unavailable in Harlem, one ignorant Negro seeks them 
in Hoboken, the well-known paradise across the river. On arriving 
there, he finds the place a dizzying world of jungle foliage, heavy in- 
dustry, amusement parks, the circus, dollar signs, and advertising 
posters—the whole range of symbols of American decadence. He is soon 
a prey to exploiting whites. Exhausted by misadventures, he falls into 
a sleep which lasts for 25 years and brings him nightmare images of 
the country’s immorality. Drinking, gambling, and swindling appear 
to be the norms of behavior. Coming out of his dream, he is still the 
shuffling “darky” of the first act and ready to go home to Harlem. In 
the direction given the play by Edward Massey, the rambling action 
and the profusion of materials from the sub-literary stage outraged all 
reviewers. It was the American dada, a reflection of stubborn pride in 
the ability to shock. Sixteen performances, the shortest run in the New 
Playwrights’ history, were enough to satisfy the curious. Somewhere 
behind the furious movement a theme lurked, but few could find it. 
Difficult to locate even in the quiet of the library, the theme is the 
advice of a professional agitator to a minority group—a plea to the 
Negroes to shake off their humility and enter the coming battle against 
the upper economic class. 

Gold’s aims become clearer when the play is compared to the two 
works on minority groups written by Basshe. Earth (New Playwrights’ 
Theatre, Fifty-Second Street, March 9, 1927) and The Centuries (New 
Playwrights’ Theatre, Commerce Street, November 29, 1927) describe 
the slow adjustment of Negroes and Jews to the ways of life in America. 
In Earth Southern Negroes, fifteen years after the Civil War, complete 
the task of conversion to Christianity from the primitive religion of 
the African jungle. As Basshe presents them, they solve their meta- 
physical problem with no pressure from whites. Their community is 
their own; the white race does not enter it or menace it from without. 
In The Centuries Jewish immigrants and their children are shown in 
another kind of transition. Impoverished and fearful at first, they 
gradually learn to live with the perplexing ways of New York (includ- 
ing, to be sure, some labor-management anxieties) and ultimately to 
make a tolerable home for themselves. It is to be admitted that neither 
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of these plays offers the satisfactions a theatrical audience normally 
seeks—Earth, withdrawn after 24 performances, is written in an al- 
most incomprehensible dialect, and The Centuries, withdrawn after 
33, is a muddle of farce and pathos—but each affirms the benefits of 
a free society. Gold, on the other hand, finds an ever-present enemy 
in the American community: in his view, money-seeking whites 
oppress the Negro race almost as though by instinct. The difference 
between the two writers is the difference between the liberal and the 
Communist, the man of good will and the man who decries exploita- 
tion only for exploitative purposes of his own. 

Sifton’s The Belt, Sinclair's Singing Jailbirds, and Dos Passos’ 
Airways, Inc. are less exotic in form. They are outspoken labor pieces 
exhibiting such familiar anti-capitalist phenomena as ruthless em- 
ployers, management spies, and righteously indignant workers. 

Sifton, a member of the New Playwrights’ board for the second and 
third seasons, stood closer to Lawson and Gold than to Basshe. The 
Belt (New Playwrights’ Theatre, Commerce Street, October 19, 1927) 
is a heavy-handed defense of labor as a class. The plot, most of which 
is carried out in a naturalistic setting, concerns the attempt of a group 
of automotive workers to form a union at their plant. The “Old Man” 
who owns the company, and who is a perfect image of Henry Ford, 
is utterly opposed to the union and tries to suppress it. For the time 
being he is successful. But at the close of the play the dissident workers 
destroy the assembly line—the Belt—and promise more disruptive 
activity for the future. 

Although Sifton made the usual stale charges of malevolence and 
deviousness against management and ennobled the laborers by every 
possible means, he provided one or two moments of excitement in 
views of the Belt itself—the clanking procession of automobile frames 
to which the workers adroitly and rhythmically add parts in something 
of the manner of a ballet mécanique. This device, designed for the 
New Playwrights by Remo Bufano, was placed behind a scrim which 
formed the blackwall of Dos Passos’ setting for a worker’s modest 
home. If Dos Passos carried out Sifton’s stage directions, he provided 
a drop for the Belt which combined suggestions of “machinery, middle 
class luxury, a family group in a car on the ‘open road,’ a la Satevepost, 
show and movie posters, corner of a bankbook, gin bottle, church, 
dollar signs, flag, organized charity, movie star, Mother, and the Holy 
Grail’'*—the familiar symbols again, though reduced in importance by 
relegation to the background. But the vitality which this dynamic 
expression of industrial slavery brought to the play whenever it 
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appeared was smothered in the heavily disputatious scenes which 
surrounded it, and after 48 performances the production closed. 

Under Basshe’s direction Sinclair’s Singing Jailbirds (Provincetown 
Playhouse, December 4, 1928) received a production that drew atten- 
tion away from dialogue as sentimental as Sifton’s in its glorification 
of labor. A dramatic account of the persecution of an I.W.W. leader 
reminiscent of the embattled Joe Hill, the play relies upon thumping 
Wobbly tunes to present the working-class ethos as a combination of 
militancy and innocence. The songs are a protest against the incarcera- 
tion of Red Adams, a labor leader who has been arrested while 
organizing a strike of marine transport workers in Southern California. 
At critical moments they sweep over the play to lift Red’s spirits as he 
broods on his maltreatment. Their greatest service is to provide relief 
from the mystical dialogues between Red and his dead wife, the 
melancholy phrases of which are reminiscent of nineteenth-century 
bar-room melodrama. As usual with authors writing in support of 
beleaguered labor, Sinclair falls back upon lofty rhetoric and muffled 
hints of pain to elevate his sympathetic characters and points up the 
hard-heartedness of his villains with direct, harsh phrases. The in- 
evitable death of Red as a result of persecution by management is an 
event which touches bathos, for the noble character thus sacrificed in 
labor’s cause is as much the product of elegant diction as of courageous 
action. In staging the play, Basshe achieved a smooth blend of the 
music with the text, an effect which the company had sought unsuccess- 
fully the previous year in the production of Earth under Earl Browne’s 
direction.1® The result was a run of 79 performances, the company’s 
longest, and a good response to a newly-announced seasonal subscrip- 
tion plan.” Nevertheless, the play was a financial failure. Wholly 
underwritten by Sinclair and his friends, the production repaid no 
part of the investment.*! 

When the New Playwrights closed Singing Jailbirds in February 
1928, they did not know that they were to stage only one more play. 
Under the over-all supervision of Basshe, they had begun the fall 
season with sufficient confidence to open a bookshop and publish a 
magazine, Theatre 29—the indications of hope for an extended corpo- 
rate life. But a quarrel centering in the production of Dos Passos’ 
Airways, Inc. (Grove Street Theatre, February 20, 1929) revealed 
tensions and animosities that a no less agonizing measure than the 
company’s dissolution could abate. Two reports of the situation by 
Dos Passos and a very long letter from Basshe to Kahn make it clear 
that the issue was the political slant of the play. Basshe appears to 
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have stood alone in protesting the production. To understand the 
significance of the event, we should examine first the play itself, then 
the comments of Dos Passos and Basshe. 

Dos Passos’ play is a flat Marxist interpretation of the American 
success dream. Who, Dos Passos asks, could better symbolize America’s 
soaring success in 1929 than the aviator? Not even the clever stock- 
market operator was so capable of representing the nation’s amazing 
tempo. The play has such a symbol in the person of young Elmer 
Turner, “holder of the world’s speed record for heavily loaded planes 
who recently captured the altitude record for single-passenger planes 
which he still holds.” For an act and a half the plot builds to Elmer’s 
transaction with a group of businessmen who ask him to front a new 
commercial-transport fleet using planes of his design. Since he stands 
to benefit financially from the scheme, he is immensely eager to take 
part in it. But within minutes of the conclusion of the deal, he is 
crippled in a hideous crash and thus loses his value to the company. 
At the end of the play he is as prosperous as he had hoped to be, but 
paralyzed for life and ignored by his partners. 

If Dos Passos had not let his attention slide away from this material, 
he might have given the company a success, for Elmer’s story, despite 
the obviousness of its political implications, is exciting. But midway 
through its action, Airways, Inc. becomes the story of two other 
characters: Walter Goldberg, a labor leader, and Martha Turner, 
Elmer’s sister. Walter at the beginning of the play is directing a strike 
of textile workers in the little town where the Turners live, not far 
from New York. The Chamber of Commerce and the police, his 
enemies, hope to find an opportunity to silence him, since the strike 
is certain to be costly to management. Their moment comes during a 
demonstration of the workers on a sunny afternoon. Elmer, flying over- 
head and dropping anti-strike leaflets prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce, is suddenly shot down—it is here that he is crippled—and 
the police drop the gun into Walter’s pocket. Nobody believes Walter 
is guilty, but, as Martha, his fiancée, expresses it, “Something vague 
and bloodthirsty, like God, the interests, the bosses, call it what you 
will,”?8 wants to destroy him. The play ends with the girl’s anguished 
response to the report of his execution for murder. 

Although it could be argued that Walter’s story relates to Elmer’s 
under Dos Passos’ anti-capitalist theme, it could not be argued that 
the play proceeds in such a way as to develop the relationship 
effectively. Once Elmer has served as a means of drawing sympathy 
toward Walter, he becomes merely a complaining figure in the back- 
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ground. The comments of Dos Passos and Basshe on the production 
help to explain the shift of emphasis and the inclusion of the com- 
pany’s schedule of the awkward play in which it results. In Most Likely 
to Succeed, a novel published in 1954, Dos Passos takes his readers 
back with him to the New Playwrights’ Theatre, which he calls the 
Craftsmen’s Theatre, and shows the company at work on what proves 
to be its last production. The play, Shall Be the Human Race, is much 
closer to The International than to Atrways, Inc., but the men who 
argue over it are unmistakably Gold and Basshe. Lew Golton, tough, 
dark-haired, and devoted to the ideology of the Communist Party, is 
Gold; Eli Soltair (an echo of Adam Solitaire), short, mop-haired, root- 
less, altogether wild in appearance and speech, is Basshe. Against Sol- 
tair’s better judgment, Golton invites a Party functionary to suggest the 
revisions necessary to bring the play into accord with the current 
Communist line—to “class angle” it, in Dos Passos’ phrase. This 
results in a deplorable failure, after which the company collapses. 
The second comment appeared in 1959, when, shortly before the 
opening of a dramatization of U.S.A. on which he collaborated with 
Paul Shyre, Dos Passos again remembered the old days while explain- 
ing his reluctance to return to the theatre in recent years. He had lost 
interest, he said, because his experiences in the past had given him “a 
feeling of the hopelessness of the struggle with organized Communists 
—with whom I still sympathized in some things—who were busy boring 
from within.”’** The unexpected emphasis placed upon Walter Gold- 
berg may represent a Communist-inspired effort to class-angle Airways, 
Inc., for Walter is not only a victim of money interests but a figure 
closely resembling Alfred Weisbord, a one-time Harvard law student 
who undertook agitational work for the Party in the late twenties and 
was much publicized and much admired by the Party’s elders for 
his rhetorical skill. Like Weisbord, the Party’s instigator of a long and 
costly strike of textile workers in Passaic, New Jersey, Walter is young, 
articulate, well-educated, and assigned specifically to the textile in- 
dustry.25 The only difference between the two is that Weisbord lived 
to tell the story. 

Basshe’s report to Kahn on the break-up of the company communi- 
cates his sense of loss. In preliminary paragraphs he tells Kahn of the 
plans he had made in the early winter to strengthen the company’s 
reputation. The production of Singing Jailbirds promised a new start. 
Then: 


Suddenly Dos Passos returned from Europe. They [the other directors] 
rallied around him and made a series of disturbances of one kind or an- 
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other. They wanted Dos’ play to be put on by [Edward] Massey .. . 
wanted me to resign. . . . Claimed that my idea of theatre had nothing 
to do with the New Playwrights Theatre . . . that I was not interested 
in experiment. . . . I agreed to resign but somehow they got frightened: 
the organization which I had built up was loyal to me and they were 
afraid it would not function if I stepped out . . . it all seemed childish 
but since Dos is such a fine fellow and a better writer than I am I agreed 
to do whatever was in my power to keep the organization intact. Still 
they were not satisfied. Wanted me to keep away from rehearsals for fear 
I might affect the actors and the staff. I agreed. It mattered little to me. 
That is all! 

The above tells the story not only of this last production but of the 
manner in which the theatre was run in the last two years. Now the 
theatre has gone back to its old status. It isn’t worth fighting or even 


worrying about . . . not with this gang. 
But it is a pity . . . a great pity . . . there is need for a theatre like 
this. . . . Not on the same lines. . . . NOT with those “principles” or 


“ideals,” not with a gang which never worked in the theatre proper in 
any Capacity. ... 

I am very sorry that you got a rough deal here. . . . You certainly de- 
served a better hand . . . but the good guys always get it in the neck 
all the time believe it or not but it’s true. 

Bitter? Yes I really am. I never spoke about this before because I did 
not want to be a tell-tale and a squealer. Then again I was the youngest 
one in the crowd and I thought I’d be a good boy and keep my mouth 
shut. But they banged this thing up now. I had hoped to finish this sea- 
son with a clean slate . . . everybody paid off ...no hard feelings 
/ /// no creditors ... etc... . but now it’s a smash up.. . clean 
too. ... 

Please don’t think that I am blowing my own horn . . . you know me 
by now. . . . Mike [Gold] knows how I have worked in this theatre . . 
he is no four-flusher . . . 1 am not a great guy but at least I learn as I 
goon... the theatre and music and acting and everything connected 
with it . . . my constant study ... and I believe in it . . . believe in 
the theatre... . 

Play closes in ten days. . . . Theatre dies. ... A noble experiment 
gone wrong .. . and blooey .. . it did some good . . . some learned 
much ... others a little . . . and the rest went to the movies. . . .26 


And so the New Playwrights’ Theatre gave up. The cost to Kahn 
was $53,600.77 


The failure of the five writers to sustain their company is not diffi- 
cult to understand. They were inventive but undisciplined, ambitious 
but impatient. The assignment of leadership to Gold created a 
barrier at the start, for his perfervid faith in Communism put him 
out of touch with things as they were. Inclined always, as his journal- 
ism has never failed to show, to overestimate the power of his party 
and the intellectuals close to it, he could not realize the difficulty 
involved in conquering a stage whose favorite philosopher was Freud, 
not Marx. The period of Marxist ascendency in the theatre came soon 
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enough, but it did not come until the public experienced a greater 
shock to its values than any which it had felt in the twenties. For that 
matter, the New Playwrights were never in agreement as to the distance 
they were to travel to the left. Nor is it altogether necessary to study 
their correspondence or Dos Passos’ late commentaries to detect some- 
thing of the conflict. A conscientious reader of the press might have 
noticed it as early as November 1927. In the New Masses of that month, 
Gold begged his readers to support the company’s works: “All these 
are mass plays. All of them convey the spirit of workers’ revolt.” Yet 
in The New York Times of November 6 Aben Kandel, a member of 
the theatre’s staff, insisted that “the theory [held by the press] that 
only plays with a strong radical tendency are welcome is decidedly 
wrong.”28 Harold Clurman has set down an anecdote which effectively 
illustrates the company’s confusion. Attending a rehearsal of the 
first production, he discovered that the director, Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble, had no political opinions at all. “This is a theatre of the 
Left,” Gribble told the actors. “Don’t ask me what that means, but let 
it go at that; it’s a theatre of the Left. The play we are going to do 
is John Howard Lawson’s Loudspeaker [sic]. This play is a farce—has 
a lot of laughs that we are going to get. Let’s get going and get them.” 
And confusion in matters other than politics sometimes beset them; 
in April 1927, the company went as far as the dress rehearsal of Gold’s 
Fiesta, a play of rural Mexico, before discovering that it was too costly 
to present.®° 

Added to these troubles was the problem of writing and producing 
for the constructivist stage. Compensating for the poverty of their 
ideas by supercharged theatrics, they stunned playgoers more fre- 
quently than they stimulated them. Their lack of control was the 
burden of most reviews. Brooks Atkinson, for example, complained 
that in Loud Speaker “turgid emotion and gags are all one,” and that 
The Belt “boils with anger and sputters in all directions.” Stark 
Young in the same spirit remarked in print that the New Playwrights’ 
work was always “a slap in the face.” For the staff of the New Masses, 
particularly, the task of reviewing these productions seems to have 
been a considerable nuisance. Tactfully the colleagues of Gold on the 
magazine mentioned his and Lawson’s wrong-headed experimentalism, 
Basshe’s melodramatics, Sinclair’s irrelevancies. “I wait for the play,” 
Genevieve Taggard murmured darkly after the fourth production, 
“that will have the pride of the age in it.” Alexander Woollcott of the 
New York World merely tagged them a group of “revolting play- 
wrights’”’$! and let them go. 
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For all these reasons, the New Playwrights disbanded and took 
separate paths. On publishing Jews without Money in 1930, Gold 
thought of printing a dedication to Kahn, but decided against it since 
the public would never understand their relationship.*? Presently he 
lives in San Francisco, stubbornly clinging to the idea of a Soviet 
America. Lawson went at once to Hollywood, where in 1934 he became 
the first president of the Screen Writers’ Guild. At some date in the 
thirties which he has not disclosed, he at last joined the Communist 
Party. His most recent book, Film in the Battle of Ideas, published in 
1953, is a shoddy argument for the superiority of the films of the Soviet 
bloc over those of Hollywood. The preface to the 1960 edition of his 
Theory and Technique of Playwriting, originally published in 1936, 
is his latest writing. It is not Marxist, but the text which follows retains 
the leftist messages which he put into it in the mid-thirties, unchanged 
from the original printing. After one more play, Dos Passos returned to 
fiction and in 1937 completed his most important work, U.S.A. Faragoh 
also went to Hollywood, where soon after his arrival he established 
himself by making a successful adaptation of W. R. Burnett’s Little 
Caesar to the screen. Now in retirement, he is said to be living in 
Berkeley, California. When the company dissolved, Basshe turned to 
odd directing chores in New York, wrote plays on a Guggenheim 
fellowship (for which he was recommended by Kahn*), and eventually 
took a position with the Federal Theatre Project in New York. He 
died quietly in 1939. 

It remained for such companies as the Theatre Union, the Group 
Theatre, and the myriad small troupes of the New Theatre League 
to create the audience for the drama of dissent after the New Play- 
wrights’ failure. Of them all, the Theatre Union most closely re- 
sembled Gold’s company. It too was directed by playwrights—Charles 
Walker, George Sklar, Albert Maltz, Paul Peters, and Michael Blank- 
fort—and it too fell under the domination of organized Communism. 
But with the grim example of the New Playwrights before them, the 
directors of Theatre Union carefully organized an audience of workers’ 
and fraternal organizations as a guarantee against insolvency and chose 
plays with a strong emotional, rather than an intellectual, appeal. 
(The exception was Brecht’s Mother, produced in Epic Theatre style.) 
Reviewing the productions which the Theatre Union offered from 
1933 to 1937, critics of the non-Communist press were skeptical of the 
political themes on exhibit but were impressed by the company’s 
professionalism. The Group, led by Harold Clurman, Lee Strasberg, 
and Cheryl Crawford, was a directors’, not a playwrights’, theatre. 
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Although the company scheduled the Marxist plays of Claire and Paul 
Sifton, Lawson, and Clifford Odets, it developed a following primarily 
among the middle class audiences of Broadway. The Group’s metic- 
ulous productions kept the company alive from 1931 to 1940 and 
built reputations for its personnel which are still among Broadway's 
sturdiest. The New Theatre League was not a producing unit in 
itself (except for a brief period in 1940) but a loose federation of 
workers’ and “little” theatres with headquarters in New York from 
which were issued scores of short plays and a well-edited journal of 
social theatre. The League was founded in 1932 by the Workers’ 
Laboratory Theatre, the most active of the amateur troupes of the 
late twenties whose prototype was the Workers’ Theatre of Gold, 
Lawson, and Dos Passos. First calling itself the League of Workers’ 
Theatres, it changed its name early in 1935 to the New Theatre 
League, as evidence of its wish to enroll progressive as well as militant 
troupes. A Communist-dominated society from the start, the League 
nevertheless won the respect of many non-Communists, especially in 
the so-called “popular front” period, from July 1935 to September 
1939. Ben Blake, the historian of the League’s early years, was the first 
to point to the New Playwrights as forerunners of the new companies 
of the thirties; in The Awakening of the American Theatre, a dis- 
cursive pamphlet published in 1935, he recalls their efforts as much to 
point out their errors as to do them homage.** To be remembered only 
for mistakes, as the New Playwrights were remembered by all these 
companies, and to exert influence only by indirection, is assuredly no 
claim to distinction in the theatrical profession. But by the same 
token, the record of the company makes at least a small claim upon 
the attention of students of the American stage. 
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“The Wonders of Derbyshire: A Spectacular 
Fighteenth-Century Travelogue” 


RALPH G. ALLEN 


scene designer, assumes considerable importance in a history of 

the English theatre. More than anyone else, De Loutherbourg 
was responsible for freeing stage spectacle from the rigidities of the 
conventional wing and border system, thus preparing the way for 
Capon, Planché, Stanfield and the other great romantic designers of 
the nineteenth century. 

Most of De Loutherbourg’s efforts were expended on pantomimes, 
burlettas and other sub-literary afterpieces, and it is to these “illegiti- 
mate” entertainments that we must turn if we are to trace the begin- 
nings of pictorial realism on the English stage. One of the most spec- 
tacular of De Loutherbourg’s extravaganzas was a_harlequinade 
entitled The Wonders of Derbyshire, first performed on January 8, 
1779 during Sheridan’s third season as manager of Drury Lane. 

In 1779 De Loutherbourg was completing his seventh year in the 
London theatre. His name was by this time an important commercial 
asset to any production. Under the supervision of Garrick and Sheri- 
dan, he had contributed scenes to more than twenty entertainments 
and had been applauded by critics and public alike for the flamboy- 
ance of his exotic designs and the accuracy of his familiar London 
scenes. 

Accuracy was the keynote of The Wonders of Derbyshire. In struc- 
ture the entertainment was a traditional holiday pantomime created 
especially to display some spectacular views of the Peak section of 
Derbyshire, which De Loutherbourg had sketched during an excursion 
the previous summer. Seldom, if ever, had such costly and complicated 
scenery been prepared for the English stage. 

The Drury Lane artist was not the first designer to build an enter- 
tainment around native landscapes. Indeed, nine years earlier, John 
Inigo Richards and his assistants had contributed some notable York- 
shire scenery to Mother Shipton, a successful Covent Garden after- 
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piece.! But if The Wonders of Derbyshire was not the first of its kind, 
it was certainly the most spectacular. It inspired a host of imitators, 
and before long, the English stage was crowded with local color 
travelogues. 

The new stage trend was a reflection of a general interest in tourism, 
which, during these last years of the eighteenth century, found ex- 
pression in nearly every literary and artistic medium. Indeed, it would 
be impossible to count the number of travel books and journals which 
were published between 1770 and 1800. Some of these books described 
Continental or Eastern scenes, but a larger number confined them- 
selves to British landscapes. 

One of the most prolific writers of travel books was William Gilpin, 
the artist and author who first made the term “picturesque” popular 
in England. In 1772 Gilpin had visited the Peak section of Derbyshire 
during the course of a tour to Cumberland and Westmoreland. Al- 
though he was impressed occasionally with some of the wild and 
fantastic landscapes, he found the section on the whole unsuited for 
picturesque art: “When nature throws her wild scenes into beautiful 
composition; and decorates them with great and noble objects; they 
are, of all others the most engaging. But as there is little of this deco- 
ration in the wild scenes of the Peak, we left them without regret.’ 

Gilpin’s distaste for the more grotesque scenery of the northern 
counties was certainly a reflection of the opinion held by most literary 
travelers during the period immediately prior to De Loutherbourg’s 
arrival in England. By 1772, however, that distaste was becoming 
slightly antiquated. A new interest in barren, mountainous landscape 
was beginning to find expression in the scattered nature writings of 
such men as Arthur Young, Thomas Gray, and Joseph Craddock. The 
Lake Country was being thoroughly explored for the first time, and 
some tourists had even journeyed to the rocky coasts of Wales.* In- 
deed, in 1772, only Derbyshire remained relatively untouched. The 
weight of Gilpin’s opinion postponed its “discovery” for seven years, 
but, in 1779 interest in the section at last began to quicken, a devel- 
opment for which De Loutherbourg’s remarkable entertainment was 
more than partly responsible. 

Evidence of this sudden and new interest in the Peak can be de- 
duced from a small pamphlet published a few weeks after the first 
performance of the pantomime. The purpose of this pamphlet is de- 
scribed as follows in the advertisement printed immediately after the 
title page: 
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MANY People who have been at the PANTOMIME ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, called The WONDERS OF DERBYSHIRE, performed at 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE, having expressed a Desire to have a short 
Account of those celebrated Views to refer to during the Representation, 
it is presumed that, (as the Scenes are mostly actual Portraits), the fol- 
lowing brief Description of them will not be unacceptable from 
A Derbyshire Man. 
The accounts are taken from the most approved writers on the subject.5 


Since no libretto for this pantomime has ever been published, the 
pamphlet described in the above advertisement assumes considerable 
importance in our attempts to reconstruct the production. It contains 
a description of the natural source for twelve of the twenty-one scenes 
which decorated the entertainment, as well as a few lines about the 
climactic setting—an “Ideal Palace” of the conventional type usually 
employed in the finale of a harlequinade. The most interesting aspect 
of the pamphlet, however, is the glimpse it gives of contemporary 
taste. In the boast that “the scenes are mostly actual portraits,” we 
notice again the demand for exactness which De Loutherbourg was at- 
tempting to satisfy, a demand which he had already helped in a con- 
siderable measure to create. 

The features of Derbyshire scenery which strongly attracted De 
Loutherbourg were undoubtedly the same features which Gilpin had 
criticized. The Peak was a wild and desolate place, filled with giant 
rocks and strange, almost unearthly caverns. The caverns in particular 
offered an excellent chance to display the kind of awesome lighting 
effects which had aroused so much public enthusiasm in A Christmas 
Tale (1773) and Selima and Azor (1776). Indeed, no other county in 
England could provide a better natural background for fantastic and 
supernatural scenes. 

The people who inhabited the less civilized parts of the Peak were 
reputed to be as savage as their environment.® As one might therefore 
expect, the folklore of the place was elaborate and varied. One of the 
principal traditions concerned a supernatural creature called Sal- 
mandore, who was said to be the Genius of the Peak. Salmandore’s 
principal function was to assist the miners by endowing them with 
supernatural gifts. A miner who was particularly favored might re- 
ceive a magic hazelrod which could be used for divining valuable 
mineral deposits.* De Loutherbourg, or whoever invented the action 
of The Wonders of Derbyshire, took the legend and centered a story 
around it. Salmandore becomes the hero’s tutelary genius, and the 
hazelrod was transformed into the traditional wooden sword, which 
had been standard equipment for Harlequin since the days of Lun.® 
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The novelty of the folk-tale, however, did not succeed in making the 
story popular with the critics. Although De Loutherbourg’s scenery 
was universally applauded, the plot and action were just as universally 
condemned. “The subject of this Pantomime [writes one critic] was 
judiciously chosen for the display of Mr. Loutherbourgh’s abilities; 
but he should have been accompanied into Derbyshire by a Man of 
some dramatic Genius, or at least of Talents for the Invention of a 
Pantomime.”’!° 

The critic for the Westminster Magazine agrees: “As an exhibition 
of scenes, this surpasses anything we have ever seen; as a Pantomime 
we think it absolutely the most contemptible.” 

Nevertheless, despite the poverty of the story, the afterpiece was an 
immediate success, a fact which can be attributed only to the ingenuity 
of De Loutherbourg. Typical of the enthusiastic praise which his de- 
signs called forth is the following review from the London Packet, a 
review which contains a brief description of the plot as well: 


Last night was performed at Drury-lane Theatre, a new patomime 
[sic], called The Wonders of Derbyshire, or Harlequin in the Peak, in 
which all the scenes are designed by Mr. Loutherbourg. This artist ranks 
so deservedly high as a man of genius, taste, and brilliant execution, 
that the warmest eepectations [sic] have been entertained of his success, 
in a province of painting, where a loose is given to the imagination, and 
where the wildest flights of fancy may be characteristically employed. 
The scenes exhibited last night were infinitely superior to every thing 
that has been seen since those of Servandoni, and with several advan- 
tages in the disposition and illumination. . . . 

The sublime stile of the paintings seemed to have awed the genius 
of buffoonery and low humour; a succession of most elegant scenery was 
displayed, in which few attempts were made to move the muscles of the 
audience, or to interrupt the admiration excited by the exhibition. 

The business is pretty much in the usual stile; Harlequin appears in a 
most beautiful scene, in which the setting sun is admirably imitated; he 
is in despair for the loss of Colombine, and attempts to destroy himself, 
but is prevented by a fairy (Miss Abrams, a child, who sung a pleasing 
air); a Magician (Mr. Bannister) rises and presents Harlequin with a 
talisman, with power sufficient for the accomplishment of his wishes, 
which he is particularly charged not to lose. A French gentleman, who 
is betrothed to Columbine, then appears, with a train of servants, and 
undergoes a great variety of insults and mortifications; by the power of 
Harlequin, he is tormented with various supernatural and terrific ap- 
pearances in his chamber; he afterwards appears at the Peak, and de- 
scends into one of the pits, but leaves his cloaths as usual above; they 
are carried off by Harlequin, who introduces himself to Columbine and 
her father, in a grand scene, in which Chatsworth House and Gardens 
appear in the back ground; he is soon detected, flies off with Columbine, 
and the pursuit commences through all the wonders of the Peak, of 
which a succession of beautiful, correct, and masterly views are exhibited. 
Harlequin, in the midst of his adventure, loses his hat, wherein he had 
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fixed his talisman, which is found by his clown, who on handling it, as it 

is a pretty plaything, is surrounded by demons, the servants of the tallis- 

man [sic] by whom he is carried off; Harlequin, deprived of the greater 
part of his power, is seized, and thrown into a cavern, from which he is 
borne by a flying dragon, he is afterwards caught and sinks into the 

earth, but leaves his arms behind him, which becomes animated, plays a 

variety of gambols, and then sinks; Harlequin is again pursued and 

caught in a gloomy cave; but here the magician rises and changes the 
scene into a magnificent palace and gardens, in which a chorus of spirits 
descend, and the lovers are united. 

Considered as a vehicle for elegant scenery, machinery, and music 
(the only light in which a Pantomime deserves to be considered,) the piece 
exhibited last night deserves the highest praise, as it is on the whole gen- 
erally superior to any we have ever seen. . . .12 
The description of scenery in the review just quoted is not very de- 

tailed. It can serve, along with several other subsidiary sources, only 
as a supplement to the more elaborate information contained in the 
pamphlet compiled by the “Derbyshire Man.” Even that pamphlet, 
however, leaves a number of gaps which it is impossible to fill. 

The entertainment was divided into two acts. The first act was 
preceded by the display of a beautiful act drop. Henry Angelo de- 
scribes the drop in his memoirs: “Previous to the curtain being drawn 
up on the first night of its performance, the drop (as it is called) al- 
luding to the country [Derbyshire], gave you an idea of the mountains 
and waterfalls, most beautifully executed, exhibiting a terrific 
appearance.”1% 

The excellence of this landscape is confirmed by the fact that it later 
became a kind of trademark for the theatre. Angelo goes on to say that 
it “was used for many seasons after, till the first conflagration at. . . 
[Drury Lane] when the curtain was no longer employed.” !4 

After the drop had briefly set the mood for the performance, the 
first act of the pantomime proceeded. This act apparently contained 
ten scenes. Scene i is described as follows in the account compiled by 
the Derbyshire man: 

The first Scene is a View of Matlock, at Sunset. MATLOCK is a village 

upon the river Derwent, about eight miles from Buxton; it is a place of 

resort for invalids. Here are several salutary springs, the water of which 
is just milk-warm—the bath is large enough for eight or ten people. The 
spring issues from a rock, into a most delightful plain, surrounded by 
craggy mountains; over against the bath is a prodigious pile of rocks 
called the Torr. 
A song printed beneath this description in the pamphlet speaks of a 
“magic tree” near which, during the course of the scene, the spirit, 
Salmandore, rises from his “haunts profound.” 
The sunset effect in this first scene is singled out for particular 
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praise by the critics for Lloyd’s Evening Post and the London Chroni- 
cle. The latter tells us that the entire view of Matlock (together with 
a moonlight view which appeared later in the act) was “designed with 
a grandeur and fancy that would have done honour to Claude Loraine 
[sic], and executed in a manner which none but the above-mentioned 
artist himself could equal.”’?® 

In view of this praise, it is curious to find the following objection 
in a review of the production published in the St. James Chronicle: 
“We suppose M. de Loutherbourgh was not at Matlock or Dove-Dale; 
for we imagine they could not have escaped his Pencil.”?® 

This complaint is typical of a number by the same reviewer who 
devotes most of his account to a comparison of De Loutherbourg’s set- 
tings with the scenes as they existed in nature. He seems to speak with 
a great deal of authority, and the fact that he fails to recognize Mat- 
lock in this first scene suggests that De Loutherbourg’s settings were 
perhaps not always so close to the original models as his apologists 
frequently claimed. 

Scene ii is not described by the Derbyshire man in his pamphlet, 
nor is there any mention of it in the newspaper accounts. Indeed, the 
reviewer for Lloyd’s Evening Post informs us that after the first scene, 
the “next new scene” is the moonlight view.!7 (This is labeled scene iii 
in the pamphlet.) The implication is clearly that stock scenery was 
employed to supplement the new designs. However, the playbills of 
the production, as well as a number of the reviews, state very em- 
phatically that “‘all the Scenery” was designed by De Loutherbourg 
and executed under his direction.1® There is unfortunately insufficient 
evidence to resolve these conflicting statements. 

Scene iii is described by the Derbyshire man as follows: 


SCENE III 

A View of Dove-Dale. Moonlight. 

Dove-Dale is a most romantic place. The walk between the rocks begins 
at a point, where the river Dove turns a corner of the projecting hills. 
This dale is in every part deep and narrow, the river Dove running some- 
times close to the rocks on one side, sometimes on the other, barely leav- 
ing a footpath between. These rocks are wild and grotesque. Yew, ash, 
and other trees, grow out of the crevices, and in some places form a thick 
unequal width, very clear, seldom deep; its course is rapid; it has many 
falls, and parts the counties of Stafford and Derby at this place. 


This scene, like the view of Matlock, was unrecognizable to the 
critic of the St. James Chronicle, who apparently assumes that the 


picture of Dove-Dale was intended to be a representation of Middle- 
ton Dale, quite another place entirely: 
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If the short view of the Road between the Rocks was designed for Mid- 
dleton Dale it was an imperfect one; and it was injudicious to direct the 
Fooleries of Harlequin and his pursuers without the Dale, when they 
might have been within it. This Dale is in the Fracture of a large Rock; 
and a Perspective of it would have been a curious and pleasing Object.® 


Scenes iv, v, vi, and vii are not mentioned in the pamphlet of the 
Derbyshire man. At least one of these missing scenes must have been 
an interior—the chamber of the French gentleman noted in the re- 
view quoted earlier from the London Packet. 

Scene viii is described by the pamphleteer as: “Lead mines, and a 
Landscape of the adjacent Country. Daybreak.” The lead mines, like 
Matlock and Dove-Dale, were not numbered among the official won- 
ders of the Peak, and De Loutherbourg may have been criticized for 
including them in his pantomime.” At least the Derbyshire man felt 
compelled to defend the artist’s choice: 

Matlock, Dove-Dale, and the Lead-Mines, although not ranked among 
the Wonders of Derbyshire, are places so remarkable for beauty and 
public resort, that it would have been arraigning the taste of Mr. de 
Loutherbourgh, had he not conducted the Dramatis Personae through 
such delightful scenes. This country abounds in lead; the mines here 
portrayed, lie betwixt Buxton and Castleton. They are famous, not only 
for their romantic situation, and the riches they produce, but likewise 
for those petrefactions [sic], and mineral substances from which are made 
the beautiful vases, urns, &c. &c. we so often see and admire.?1 

Scene ix is omitted by the pamphleteer, but scene x, the climax of 
the first act, is described in some detail: 

SCENE X 

A View of Chatsworth House and Gardens. 

Chatsworth, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Hard- 
wick, in Scarsdale, ranked as one of the Wonders. What heightens the 
beauty of this most noble scene, is coming so suddenly upon it, after 
passing that wild and dreary country of the Peake . . . 

This is the only one of the seven wonders that is not the production of 
nature. It stands on the east side of the River Derwent, having the river 
on one side, and on the other a very lofty mountain, the declivity of 
which is planted very thick with firs. The front, which looks to the gar- 
dens, is a piece of regular architecture. 

Chatsworth House had been described much less enthusiastically 
by Gilpin seven years before. To Gilpin the house would have been 
“no way striking, except in the wilds of Derbyshire.””* Be that as it 
may, De Loutherbourg’s rendition of its “trim parterres and formal 
water works” is highly praised by the critics for its accuracy of detail. 
Even the critic of the St. James Chronicle is won over. He calls the 
view a “fine landscape” and adds that it is “properly introduced into 
the Pantomime.” 
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The house itself seems to have been entirely painted on the back- 
drop or pair of flats.24 The applause it was accorded is proof that De 
Loutherbourg was an accurate architectural painter as well as an 
efficient arranger of landscapes. 

The first act ended with the view of Chatsworth. The most spec- 
tacular scenes, however, were still to come. The second part of the 
entertainment consisted mostly of the pursuit of Harlequin by his 
enemies through the wildest parts of the Peak. The chase encompassed 
ten scenes, of which nine are mentioned in the pamphlet. Scene i is 
described as follows: 

The outside of the Cavern at Castleton. 

Upon entering the village of Castleton, you are met by a rivulet, which, 


as you follow towards its source, brings you to that most stupendous rock 
which forms the entrance, and covers this wonderful cavern. 


At the end of his article, the reviewer for the London Chronicle 
mentions “a cascade” which he says possesses “great merit.”*5 The 
only scene to which he could have been referring is the one now under 
consideration, a scene which seems to have been misleadingly labeled 
by the Derbyshire man. What was displayed was not, as we might 
gather from his description, the entrance to the cave (that was re- 
served for scene ii), but rather the steep hill in which the cave was 
located.6 

If the entrance did appear at all, then it must have occupied a very 
small part of the back cloth. The emphasis was clearly on the tall rocky 
slope which jutted high above the entrance. Perhaps an arrangement 
was used similar to the engraving of the “hill near Castleton” in A 
New Display of the Beauties of England." 

Presumably, the scene was quite shallow and may have consisted 
entirely of a single cloth or pair of grooved flats. The scene which 
followed was much deeper and more complex. It is described as fol- 
lows in the pamphlet of the Derbyshire man: 


SCENE II 
The inside of the Cavern at Castleton. 

This prodigious cave (one of the Wonders) is very large in the en- 
trance, so large that several huts are built in it, inhabited by poor peo- 
ple, who live by rope-spinning, and shewing the place. . 

The top of the cave resembles a graceful arch chequered with stones of 
different colours, from which water continually drops, that petrifies. 


The Cave at Castleton was also known as “Peak’s hole” and “the 
Devil’s Arse.” A maquette bearing the name “Peak’s Hole” has sur- 
vived in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In every respect this ma- 
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quette tallies with the description in the pamphlet. The graceful, but 
irregular, arch of the entrance is clearly visible, in addition to the 
huts under the roof. A large irregular rock appears downstage right. 
The model is complete, except possibly for a backdrop, which pre- 
sumably continued the irregular rock motif of the rest of the design. 

An examination of this maquette gives us a clear insight into the 
art of De Loutherbourg’s set scenes. Two pairs of wings were appar- 
ently used; these wings were irregularly profiled to represent the side 
of the cave and were joined at the top to a pair of borders similarly 
profiled, the effect desired being, of course, a continuous arch of walls 
and roof. In the model, a single cut-out serves for both borders and 
wings, and no line is indicated where the two elements might have 
been joined. It is fair to assume that the difficulty of shifting would 
preclude the use of such an arrangement on the stage. De Louther- 
bourg in failing to divide wings from borders on his maquette was 
merely simplifying the construction of the model. 

The line of the stage floor itself is broken by the use of ground rows 
and set pieces. At least one of these ground rows (i.e., the one imme- 
diately in front of the cottages) may well have been a raking piece 
(i.e., a nearly triangular piece of scenery used to mask a ramp). The 
cottages themselves are both painted flat on still another ground row 
and were placed on a line with the second pair of wings. The rock 
downstage appears to have been a large flat set piece. 

In every respect, this scene corresponds to the description of De 
Loutherbourg’s inventions as listed by O’Keeffe in his memoirs. The 
effect is both romantic and realistic, and a sense of distance is achieved 
which would have been impossible on a flat ‘unbroken’ stage. The 
only problem of the setting would appear to be this: if the action took 
place in the depths of the cavern itself (and such an arrangement is 
certainly suggested), then an actor standing near the cut-outs of the 
cottages must have dwarfed them, and thus interfered considerably 
with the illusion of the design. This problem, however, failed to draw 
the censure of any of the professional theatre-goers. 

Indeed, only one critic, the reviewer for the St. James Chronicle, 
singles out Peak’s Hole for special attention. In characteristic fashion, 
that gentleman complains that “the entrance is too much beautified 
and illumined.” He adds the supposition that “the Caverns them- 
selves cannot be represented . . . that Castleton is among the few 
Wonder’s [sic] which may be described and painted, and after all ex- 
ceed the Traveller’s Expectation.”28 In this last statement, he differs 
sharply from Gilpin, who visited the caves in 1772 and was moved to 
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comment that “A combination of more horrid ideas is rarely found.” 
“I never,” he concluded, “found any picturesque beauty in the in- 
terior regions of the earth.” 

From the review of the London Packet, we learn that Harlequin 
escapes from the setting of Peak’s Hole, riding on a “flying dragon.” 
This dragon sounds suspiciously like a machine which had previously 
been employed in De Loutherbourg’s production, Selima and Azor 
(1776), a device apparently first created by the designer French for 
Glover’s version of Medea (1767).°° 

Scene iii of Act II is not mentioned in the account of the Derbyshire 
man. Scene iv, however, appears as “The Mountain Mam-Torr, one 
of the Wonders.” 


Mam-Torr, or Mother-Tow’r situated between Buxton and Castleton, 
is a mountain of prodigious height and magnitude, and so exceedingly 
steep, that the earth, mixed with stones and rocks, continually fall from 
its side, and often with so great a noise as to terrify the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood; yet no diminution of the mountains has been per- 
ceived. 


We know from contemporary evidence that De Loutherbourg was a 
great innovator in the field of sound effects, and we may presume that 
he again anticipated here “the picturesque of sound” which so distin- 
guished his production of the Eidophusikon in 1781. 

Scene v contained a remarkable imitation of the sudden spurting 
of a geyser. The Derbyshire man speaks of the scene as: 


The Ebbing-Well or Tides-Well, One of the Wonders. This spring rises 
near the town of Tideswell. The Wonder of this place does not arise 
from its appearance, but from the circumstances of the spring, ebbing 
and flowing irregularly, as the air is supposed to agitate or press the water 
from the subterraneous cavities near it. 


Scene vi was a view of “Elden Hole, one of the Wonders.” According 
to the Derbyshire man, “Elden Hole is an enormous chasm in the side 
of a mountain. Its mouth is very wide and craggy; it is reckoned bot- 
tomless because the depth could never be fathomed.” 

It is at this point in the action that Harlequin sinks into the earth 
leaving his arms behind him to play “a variety of gambols.” This ef- 
fect was, of course, a simple matter for De Loutherbourg, who un- 
doubtedly employed a variation of the puppet stunts which he had 
used in Queen Mab (1775) and The Camp (1778). 

The description by the Derbyshire man of the next scene, scene vii, 
gives us very little idea of what the stage must have looked like. The 
account reads: 
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SCENE VII 


Buxton-Wells 
Buxton-Wells, three miles from Tideswell. There are nine so called, near 
the head of the river Wye. Their waters are found beneficial in many 
complaints. This place is ranked as a Wonder, from the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that within five feet of one of the hottest springs, there arises 
one extremely cold. The water of the bath, which will receive twenty 
people to walk or swim, is blood-warm, and may be raised at pleasure 
to any heighth. 


The St. James Chronicle helps us even less, simply stating that, ““The 
view of the Wells . . . is taken with great exactness.”*! Apparently, 
some sort of building enclosed these wells, but the usual sources fail to 
reveal a picture or description of it. 

The next two scenes were views of what Gilpin calls, “another hor- 
rid cave.’’82 Scene viii is described by the Derbyshire man as “Outside 
of Pool’s Hole . . . a cave at the foot of a large mountain . . . with 
an entrance by a small arch, so low, that such as venture into it are 
forced to creep upon their hands and knees for several paces.” 

Presumably, this view was painted on a pair of downstage flats. The 
flats were drawn aside to reveal: “SCENE IX. Inside of Pool’s Hole.” 
The Derbyshire man describes this cavern as having a ceiling “not 
unlike the roof of a cathedral.” He adds that, “The petrefactions [sic] 
are very numerous and exceeding beautiful, catching such an illumina- 
tion from the light of the torches of those who go in, as to enlighten all 
around.” 

The inside of Pool’s Hole was the last of the Derbyshire scenes in 
the production, and by all accounts it was the most spectacular. The 
reviewer for the St. James Chronicle describes it at some length: 


[T]hat wonderful cavern called Poole’s Hole, is taken with great exact- 
ness. This Hole, of which the Inhabitants and Guides tell a thousand 
stories, and which owes its Name to the Residence of a famous Robber 
in it, called Poole; Mr. Loutherbourgh has made the Residence of the 
Genius who protects Harlequin. The only advantage arising from this 
to a Man of Taste is the Pretence, by his ascending of introducing such 
a Quantity of Light, as to show the manner in which Mr. Loutherbourgh 
has imitated Nature in the very Process of Petrifaction.%3 


The scene of Pool’s Hole was transformed into ‘““The Ideal Palace 
of Salmandore, and the Protecting Genii,’’** a setting much praised by 
all the critics and described by the London Chronicle as “a magnificent 
palace and gardens in which a chorus of spirits descend, and the lovers 
are united, and adorned with a chaplet of flowers.”’5 

The designs listed above were among the most successful ever ex- 
hibited by De Loutherbourg. The reviewer for the London Evening 
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Post is speaking not only for his colleagues, but also for the general 
public when he describes the views as “noble, picturesque scenery 
. . . perhaps the finest that ever was exhibited on the English stage.” 

It seems curious, however, to find the word “picturesque” associated 
with this production, especially since the subject matter on which De 
Loutherbourg’s designs were based had been condemned as too “wild” 
and “horrid” by the father of that term.*? Actually, of course, the 
word was used indiscriminately by most of the newspaper critics of 
the time. As Russell Thomas very correctly points out, “The term 
.. . became a categorical name for almost any romantic exterior 
setting.’’38 

But “picturesque” or not, De Loutherbourg’s Derbyshire scenes were 
extremely popular, and The Wonders became a staple of the Drury 
Lane repertory for many years. Its popularity made no small contribu- 
tion to what Lawrence calls the transformation of the stage from a 
rhetorical to a pictorial art. 


NOTES 


1. Russell Thomas, “Contemporary Taste in the Stage Decorations of London 
Theaters, 1770-1800,” Modern Philology, XLII, no. 2 (November 1944), p. 73n. 2. Of 
all the localities celebrated by the contrivers of native travelogues, Ireland was un- 
questionably the favorite. Two of the most successful Irish pantomimes were: Har- 
lequin Teague or the Giant Causeway (Haymarket, August 18, 1782) and Harlequin 
in Ireland; or Apollo and Daphne (Astley’s, September g, 1792). Among the English 
localities to be exploited were: Lancashire in Dibdin’s The Lancashire Witches; or 
The Distresses of Harlequin (Royal Circus, 1783); Brighton in John O’Keeffe’s The 
Irish Mimic (Covent Garden, April 23, 1795); and Sherwood Forest in the same au- 
thor’s Merry Sherwood or Harlequin Forester (Covent Garden, December 21, 1795). 
3. William Gilpin, Observations, Relative to Picturesque Beauty, Made in the 
Year 1772, on Several Parts of England; Particularly the Mountains and Lakes of 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 2nd ed., London, 1778, Il, 255. 4. For the best 
brief discussion of the growing enthusiasm for “wild scenes” during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, see B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste (1619-1800), 
Cambridge, Mass., 1937, II, 200-207. 5. An Account of the Wonders of Derbyshire, 
Introduced in the Pantomime Entertainment at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, 
London, 1779, p. 2. I shall hereafter refer to the above pamphlet as An Account. 
This curious little volume is extremely rare. The only copy in this country is in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California. 6. Gilpin, II, 216. 7. An Account, 
p- 10. 8. St. James Chronicle, January 7-9, 1779. 9. The. story of Salmandore 
had somewhat sinister overtones, and the critic for the London Packet (in 
the issue of January 8-11, 1779) doubted its suitability as the subject for a 
light entertainment: “[W]e imagine that it will be considered too terrible, 
and full of supernatural appearances by those for whom Pantomimes are 
principally intended.” Terror, however, was not an unknown commodity in the 
spectacular afterpieces of this period. In Prometheus, a Covent Garden pantomime 
produced two years earlier, the climax of the story was a very grim prospect indeed. 
It is described as follows by the Lady’s Magazine: “Mercury descends, orders Pro- 
metheus to the rock to be punished, reduces Harlequin to his original clay and 
annihilates him. . . . That done, the rocks break, and open to a turbulent sea, with 
Prometheus chained to a rock in the center, and a vulture preying on him. A 
chorus and a dance of demons closes the entertainment” (“Supplement,” 1775). 
Nothing in The Wonders of Derbyshire even approaches the horror suggested by 
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this description. 10. St. James Chronicle, January 7-9, 1779. 11. January 7-9, 1779. 
12. January 8-11, 1779. The summary of the plot as it appears in his review is re- 
peated almost word for word in the London Chronicle, January 9-12, 1779. 1g. The 
Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, London, 1828, II, 327. 14. Ibid. This is, of course, the 
drop mistakenly cited by W. J. Lawrence, “The Pioneers of Modern English Stage 
Mounting: Phillipe Jacques de Loutherbourg,” Magazine of Art, XVIII (1895), 175, as 
the earliest example of a painted act curtain, not only in England, but indeed in all of 
Western Europe. 15. January 9-12, 1779. 16. January 7-9, 1779. 17. January 8-11, 1779. 
18. See, for example, Morning Chronicle, October 28, 1779. 19. January 7-9, 1779. 20. 
The “official” wonders were seven in number: (1) Chatsworth House (the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire); (2) Mam Tor; (3) Eden Hole; (4) Buxton Wells; (5) Tidewell; 
(6) Poole’s Hole; and (7) Peak’s Hole. A short contemporary description of these 
curiosities is contained in A New Display of the Beauties of England, London, 
1787, I, 146-51. All seven wonders are represented in De Loutherbourg’s pantomime. 
21. An Account, I, viii. 22. Vol. II, 213-14. 23. January 7-9, 1779. 24. The Review 
quoted earlier from the London Packet tells us that “Chatsworth-House and 
Gardens appear in the background.” 25. January 9-12, 1779. 26. The St. James 
Chronicle, January 7-9, 1779, speaks of two distinct scenes: ““The View of Castleton” 
and “The Entrance” [to the Cave]. 27. Vol. I, facing 151. 28. January 7-9, 1779. 29. Vol. 
II, 213-14; 216. 30. The critic for the Morning Post (December 6, 1776) describes a fly- 
ing car used in Act I, scene ii of Collier’s Selima and Azor. He tells us that this car was 
drawn by “flying dragons whose eyes were rolling meteors and who spat fire on 
their aeriel passage.” On the opening night of Collier’s play, the flying equipment 
broke down, stranding two actors in mid-air. The reviewer for the Westminster 
Magazine (December 1776) describes the mishap as follows: “They [the two actors] 
are conveyed home in Medea’s chariot which stopped short . . . disdaining to 
convey a squatting animal when they had been fabricated to carry a Medea to the 
skies.” Almost certainly the reference is to Glover’s version of the story which had 
been performed several times at Drury Lane. 31. January 7-9, 1779. 32. Vol. II, 218. 
33- January 7-9, 1779. 34- An Account, II, x. 35. January g-12, 1779. 36. January 7-9, 
1779- 37- In the technical cant of the day, De Loutherbourg’s more spectacular scenes 
of the Peak belonged to the “sublime” rather than the “picturesque” style. Ac- 
cording to Edmund Burke and Uvedale Price (after Gilpin, the leading artistic 
theorists of this period), the “sublime” was characterized by its ability to call 
forth in the viewer the passions of astonishment and horror. Price listed the prin- 
cipal features of sublime paintings as: “obscurity, power, all general privations, as 
vacuity, darkness, solitude, silence; . . . greatness of dimension, infinity; [and] the 
artificial infinity arising from uniformity and succession.” A Dialogue on the Dis- 
tinct Characters of the Picturesque and the Beautiful. In Answer to the Objections 
of Mr. Knight, Hereford, 1801, p. 11. 38. “Contemporary Taste,” p. 76. 
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La Scena per Angolo—Magic by the Bibienas? 


KALMAN A. BURNIM 


pletely dominated and influenced the artistic production of its 

century as did the Galli-Bibiena family from Bologna. Certainly 
in the sphere of theatrical scene design and decoration it was the 
family genius of the Italian Bibienas, working almost as a composite 
entity, that founded and maintained the Baroque Period of scene 
design as the age of supreme illusion. At least eight members of the 
family created fantastically grand scenic decorations for the lavish 
courts of Europe and built magnificent theatres for both prince and 
populace in styles so homogenous that less-specialized students are 
unaware that more than one Bibiena existed. Even the professional 
theatre historian finds it difficult to trace, separate, and crystallize the 
activities of this gifted family whose members were summoned, one 
or another, sometimes several together, to the principal centers of Ba- 
roque culture which stretched from London to St. Petersburg and from 
Naples to Stockholm. Because of their miracles of magnificence the 
Bibienas seem to have been born for sovereigns; yet, as one eminent 
historian stated, ‘sovereigns were born for the Bibienas since rivers of 
gold were needed for their work.””! 

It was Ferdinando Galli-Bibiena (1657-1743), “J/ Gran Maestro” to 
his contemporaries, who founded the reputation and fortune which 
other members of the dynasty traded for three generations throughout 
the breadth and length of the continent.? Serving as “Pittore di Corte” 
to the Farnese dukes at Parma for 28 years (1680-1708) and later as 
“Erster Architetto und Ingenier Theatrale” to the Imperial Habsburg 
Court at Vienna (1712-1723), Ferdinando, through rich fantasy and an 
elegant sense of pomp, aggrandized his reputation with a series of 
festive decorations and illuminations. His specialty was the grand 
outdoor festa teatrale, such as the one he directed in 1716, with the 
help of his son Giuseppe, for the celebration of the birth of Kaiser 
Karl VI'’s son, Leopold Johann. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was 
present, and of this colossal princely spectacle she wrote to Alexander 
Pope, “Nothing of the kind was ever more magnificent; and I can 
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easily believe what I am told, that the decorations and habits cost the 
emperor thirty thousand pounds sterling.’ 

All other achievements pale, however, in contrast to Ferdinando’s 
greatest contribution—la scena per angolo—a new technique of per- 
spective illusion which was to revolutionize the art of scenic 
design. With his publication of L’Architettura Civile in 1711, he 
revealed this new concept in the treatment of perspective and stage 
space, in terms apparently comprehended by most practicing designers 
of the day.* Here Ferdinando put aside the principle of perspective 
drawn to a central axis which had dominated scene-designing since the 
days of Serlio. The new method he designated as the “maniera di 
veder le scene per angolo”—“a method for scenes which has never 
been illustrated nor used up to now, and I have proposed, used, and 
taught it with very great success in all the theatres of the principal 
cities of Italy, and even outside of Italy.’’> Although he claimed it as 
his own invention, actually Ferdinando was refining earlier principles 
dating back to Troili and Pozzo, and was employing them in a thor- 
oughly laid-out scheme for angle perspective. The perspective no 
longer was calculated to a vanishing point set on a central axis with 
the ducal box in the center of the auditorium. The main axis was 
replaced by two diagonal axes which intersected at an angle of 30-45, 
degrees, thereby resulting in greater illusions of distance and space. 
A ground plan of the painted architecture, as A. Hyatt Mayor points 
out, would represent the angle of a “V” driving at the audience like 
the prow of a ship, or the sides of “V”, upside down, reaching out to 
embrace the audience. Often Ferdinando combined both variations 
into an “X” pattern of intersecting arcades “that spread outward 
toward the proscenium arch and also lead back through fleeing 
colonnades.”’6 

Exactly when Ferdinando introduced “la scena per angolo” to the 
stage is not readily determined. Several embryonic symptoms appeared 
as early as 1690 in designs he created at Parma for the festivities 
attending the marriage of Prince Odoardo Farnese to Princess 
Dorotea Sofia von Neuberg, daughter of Phillip Elector of the 
Palatine. In fact, it is with these celebrations, which began on April 
26th and lasted until May 25th, that we can first link Ferdinando 
with specific theatrical productions. Four extravagant musical dramas 
were presented during the month-long festival. Two of them, L’Idea di 
Tutte de Perfezioni and L’Eta dell’ Oro, were decorated by Ferdinando, 
assisted by his brother Francesco. Among the designs for the former 
opera, was one for a mythological court set in the clouded heavens, 
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flanked on both sides by a symmetrical series of twisting columns which 
lead to a central vanishing point behind the backscene. There is 
nothing startling in the arrangement of the columns on parallel-wings 
—it was germane to the period—but the treatment of the backscene is 
augurial. Painted thereon is a rotunda-shaped room, in the manner 
of Pozzo, with five corridors leading from it. These illusionistic 
corridors, directed at diverse angles, break up the central-axis per- 
spective, and although they represent only a minor motif here, they 
were soon to be stamped into a mannerism characteristic of the entire 
family. The other opera designed by the Bibiena brothers, L’Eta dell’ 
Oro,8 presented in the third scene an open field on the banks of a 
river, with a view of Parma in the background. One of the buildings 
in the Ferdinando engraving may actually be a representation of the 
building in which the opera was played, the “Nuovo Teatrino,” designed 
by Stephano Lolli and erected only a few months earlier adjacent to 
the historic Teatro Farnese.® The design is rendered in asymmetrical 
perspective, with the large building, the theatre itself perhaps, serving 
as the apex of the angle. A hint of the scena per angolo is here in an 
almost innocent, unobstrusive manner, barely portending the flam- 
boyant decors to be created in later years. 

During the last decade of the seventeenth century, Ferdinando con- 
tinued his experiments with the innovation. According to Martin 
Hammitzsch, he was called to Naples in 1699, “to display his new 
scenic method.’ Ferdinando remodelled the auditorium and the 
stage of the Teatro Bartolomeo in that city, designed and built new 
machinery, and created twelve settings for Zeno’s Inganni felici, the 
first of many Zeno libretti to be decorated by a Bibiena. Engravings 
of Ferdinando’s sets for Inganni felici, as well as for Eraclea (by 
Stampiglia), given at the same theatre several months later, supposedly 
were made,!! but they remain unidentified among the anonymity of 
dozens of Bibiena designs. 

A number of scene per angolo first appeared in a collection of 
seventy designs by Ferdinando and Francesco published in Bologna 
sometime between 1703 and 1708 under the title, Varie Opere di 
Prospettiva. Included in Varie Opere di Prospettiva was a series desig- 
nated as “Disegni delle scene servano alle due opere che si rappra- 
sentano l’'anno corrente nel Regio Teatro di Torino.” Unfortunately, 
neither of the two operas nor the “anno corrente” is identified. 
Ferdinando’s earliest recorded appearance at Turin was in the carnival 
season of 1694, when he mounted two operas, II Riso nato fra il pianto 
and Aldimiro re di Cipro, at the Teatro Ducale.!2 He was next in 
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Turin in the season 1698-99, decorating [’Endimione and II Figlio 
delle Selve. Alberto DeAngelis (pp. 42-44) stated in 1942 that there 
were Bibiena designs at the Torino Biblioteca Nazionali for both 
these productions. (I have not had the opportunity to examine them, 
but if they correspond to the Turin designs in Varie Opere di Pros- 
pettiva perhaps one of the many problems of Bibiena scholarship 
would be solved.) There is no record of either Ferdinando or Fran- 
cesco at Turin after 1698-99. Since several designs of the Turin series 
in Varie Opere exhibit sharp angle-perspective, it may be concluded, 
on circumstantial evidence at least, that Ferdinando was making 
regular use of the technique by 1698-99. 

This date precedes by half a decade the year 1703, which is suggested 
by Hans Tintelnot as the date when Ferdinando first used the scena 
per angolo, for a production at the Teatro Academico del Porto in 
Bologna.'* Ferdinando and Francesco collaborated on redecorating 
this private theatre and also created designs for the two operas, II 
Germanico and II Sartorio, with which its reopening was celebrated. 
A design for one of these two productions (unassigned) appeared in 
Varie opere di prospettiva, inscribed “inventione epitura celebre Sig. 
Francesco Bibiena.” (A. Hyatt Mayor reproduces the etching, plate 16, 
and points out that this design may be Ferdinando’s since it bears 
Francesco’s name in a space too long for it.) This “critical page,” as 
Tintelnot calls it, presents a huge rotunda which branches out through 
four arches. If extended inward, the columned walls of the arches 
would collide in the middle of the hall at a 45-degree angle. Outward, 
they lead to the unconfined outdoors. The barrel-vaulting in the 
ground floor, the twisting columns of the second story, and the 
closely-placed columns of the foreground are all characteristic of 
Ferdinando’s style. 

An infinitely more important and puzzling problem than dating the 
emergence of the scena per angolo is its manner of execution. 
Ferdinando was the theatre’s first magician of immensity, who, accord- 
ing to Francesco Algarotti “enjoyed the glory of raising his art to the 
summit, so far as relates to the magnificent, and to a certain degree to 
the marvellous.’’"!* Everyone who has seen one of the fanciful illusions 
of unbounded space and diagonal vistas in flight must ask the same 
questions: how were the designs transferred to the stage? what theatre 
could house them? what did this art of making tiny spaces seem vast, 
this discovery of architecture seen at an angle—which “brought the 
science of illusion to its highest possible pitch’’5—really look like? 

A number of extenuating circumstances frustrate precise answers 
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to these questions, or indeed, to many other questions about the work 
of the Bibienas. To begin with, although posterity has been blessed 
with numerous examples of the family genius in the form of sketches, 
water colors, and finished engravings, only a mere handful of the 
extant designs can be definitely assigned to specific performances. The 
printed libretti of a number of operas survive, along with specific dates 
of production, but to correlate these with the undated and unlabeled 
stage designs is a prodigious, if not impossible, task, further compli- 
cated by the fact that the scenic requirements of almost every opera 
were standard—a cortile, an atrio, a sala reale—and many of the 
surviving designs could suit many scenes in many operas. In addition, 
that race of diarists who so ambitiously and enthusiastically reported 
every detail of Renaissance court productions, alas, seems to have 
become extinct by the eighteenth century. Particular accounts of 
Bibiena productions are exceedingly rare, and one can only wish that 
more reporters had modelled themselves after Lady Montagu, who 
recorded the great naval battle which Ferdinando and his son had 
staged upon the pond of the Favorita for the production of Alcina in 
1716. To further the conspiracy, we are not always sure that we have 
attributed a vast number of unsigned designs to the right Bibiena. 
Family collaboration was the rule, especially at Parma, Bologna, and 
Vienna, so even if we are fortunate enough to associate the design with 
the correct city and date—or happily, with a production itself—it often 
must remain in the ranks with dozens of others marked simply and 
regrettably, “Bibiena,” or “school of Bibiena.” 

All these complexities, then, hardly contribute to making clear the 
“maniera di veder le scene per angolo.” If only one design of a scena 
per angolo which can be identified with a specific scene in a specific 
opera were happily coupled with an eye-witness account of the stage 
action in detail, revealing how the performers moved about within the 
setting, we would be enlightened. Until such a windfall occurs, we 
must satisfy our curiosity by considering several possible theories, each 
with merit, yet each falling short of a completely satisfactory solution. 

The Bibienas, and the designers that imitated them, created three 
basic types of designs: 1) scenes in the older manner of Torelli and 
Burnacini, consisting of standard parallel-wings painted in a _ per- 
spective which leads to a central vanishing point in the unseen distance 
behind the backing shutter or drop; 2) scenes of central perspective in 
the foreground combined with diagonal perspective in the back- 
ground; and 3) scenes in which no central perspective is present, and 
the setting is accentuated by a very sharp angolo. 
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The first type, central perspective, holds no secrets, having been the 
stock and trade for over 150 years before Ferdinando’s birth. It was 
the type of setting which any theatre in Europe worthy of the name 
was equipped to accommodate. 

The second type, central and angle perspective combined, begins to get 
complicated. It is usually found in Bibiena designs of royal halls. Fre- 
quently the number of parallel coulisses in the foreground, upon which 
columns are painted, can be counted. The column motif is usually 
extended clear up and around the ceiling, forming a corridor effect in 
the foreground. Often the floor is marked off in Serlian fashion. The 
back part of the stage often represents some variation of an octagonal- 
shaped room, with corridors leading off at angles, sometimes revealing 
parts of other octagonal-shaped halls in which all the motifs are 
repeated. This combination of central and angle perspective reaches 
its most glorious embodiment in Giuseppe Bibiena’s design of a royal 
banquet-hall, created in 1722 for an opera celebrating the marriage 
of Princess Marie Amalie, niece of Kaiser Karl VI, to Karl Albert, 
Elector of Bavaria (fig. 1).1° The octagonal motif with the various 
archways is familiar, but the aura of magnificence is breath-taking, 
especially as it is reproduced in great folio size in Joseph Gregor’s 
latest addition to Monumenta Scenica.1* The hall is gigantic, the 
people in it diminutive. The richly brocaded ceiling rises to a tower- 
ing-high rotunda. The swirled colonnades, the immense but graceful 
chandeliers and candleabra, the great arches, and the affluent details 
of the architecture all combine to epitomize the sublime grandeur of 
the Baroque era of scene design. Here is probably the most astound- 
ingly grandiose setting in the annals of theatrical history—consequently 
it is one of the most perplexing. Could this grandest inspiration of 
Giuseppe’s career have been translated through wood, canvas, and 
paint into something which would do justice to the design? And if 
this were remotely possible, where in the world was the theatre capable 
of housing it? 

Gregor has offered a most creditable analysis of this engraving.'* 
He bases his analysis on the congruity which the engraving seems to 
have with a sketch of a ground plan of a similar setting which is found 
in a sketchbook attributed to Giuseppe. (The sketchbook, at the Aus- 
trian National Library, contains 162 pages of pen-drawings; the first 
sheet is dated 1728, the last sheet, 1737.) Gregor suggests that the three 
arches in the background are semi-realistic, that they are cut out of a 
backshutter, and that everything seen behind the arches is painted on 
a second shutter. Such an arrangement would allow the musicians to 
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appear in the arched corridors, and, of course, these archways could be 
used for other exits and entrances. This explanation is certainly 
plausible; cut-outs, or profile flats and shutters, were hardly new to 
the stage in 1722, but neither was the practice of painting figures of 
people on flats and backscenes. As Gregor points out, Giuseppe’s ideas 
went through so many alterations between a first drawing and a final 
product that, although some assumptions may be risked, no correlation 
between the ground plan sketch and the signed engraving can be 
definitely concluded. 

The third type of setting created by the Bibienas is one in which 
there is no semblance of parallel coulisses; central perspective vanishes, 
and is replaced by pronounced diagonal lines. A typical example is 
Giuseppe’s design of a cortile in 1719 for an opera celebrating the 
wedding of Princess Maria Josepha to Frederick Augustus, the Elector 
of Saxony (fig. 2).1° This scena per angolo exhibits two series or arches 
which lead up-right, intersected by another series of arches which flee 
up-left. Four people are pictured in the confines of the forward part 
of the cortile, whose open galleried walls meet at a 45-degree angle 
up-right. Several more people can be seen in the second cortile, which 
is formed farther back by the intersecting colonnades. Could such a 
setting as this one have been faithfully executed through the use of 
parallel-wings and a standard back-shutter? 

George Kernodle suggests that perhaps the effect of Winkelperspec- 
tive was accomplished by hanging a backcloth diagonal to the front 
of the stage—“‘A number of designs called for a cloth set at an angle. 
Obviously such oblique cloths could not be mounted on shutters.”2° 
All that we presently know about eighteenth-century theatres, however, 
would seem to deny the hanging of diagonal drops. Of the backdrops 
uncovered at the Drottningholm and Gripsholm Court Theatres in 
Stockholm, none appears to be compatible with its companion parallel- 
wings if hung on a diagonal. (And, unhappily, there is no example of a 
scena per angolo in the Drottningholm collection. The one setting 
attributed to Carlo Bibiena is executed in central perspective.)?! In the 
theatres which the Bibienas themselves built, such as the Teatro 
Ducale Nuovo at Mantua, the Vienna Opera House, the Bayreuth 
Opera House, the Dresden Opera House, and the Teatro Communale 
at Bologna, there seem to have been no provisions for arranging 
scenery in such a manner. 

Maybe James Laver is closer to a solution in writing that although 
the settings looked as if they receded diagonally from the proscenium 
arch, they were “in reality constructed of parallel wings” (p. 147)? 
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Corrado Ricci, an eminent Bibiena scholar, concurs. According to 
Ricci, the angle perspective was probably achieved by illusionistic 
architecture painted in an extraordinary fashion on flat parallel-wings. 
The illusion was executed by “commendable faithfulness to the law of 
statics,” and when Ferdinando was creating designs of passages, halls, 
and temples, he not only sketched the decor, but he made elevations 
and ground-plans as though he were building architectural plastic 
forms in wood and stone.”* 

This latter theory expressed by Laver and Ricci seems reasonable. 
In the matter of the backscene, at any rate, the talent in a Bibiena’s 
brush could have created the illusion of diagonal vistas. Twentieth- 
century illusionists have done precisely this—a recent example is 
Oliver Smith’s backdrop for the Covent Garden flower-market scene 
in My Fair Lady. But as I stated earlier in this article, there are no 
hard-and-fast solutions, as yet; thus a rare eye-witness account of a 
Bibiena-type setting must give us pause. Charles de Brosses visited 
Italy in 1739, and wrote home: 


The magnificence of the decoration in the Italian operas is such, espe- 
cially compared to the shabby custom of our own, that I am able to give 
you only a feeble idea. . . . The immense grandeur of the theatre gives 
them the opportunity to exhibit their savoir-faire in a proper space, 
that we do not have in our own pitiful halls of Paris; you would not be- 
lieve with how much vérité, in the whole and in the detail, they render 
their scenes; it is indeed a gallery, a forest, a field, a grange, a study, a 
vaulted prison, etc. . . . Instead of uniformly placing, as we do, the 
pieces of the decoration in two rows of coulisses, they place them all 
across the stage (ils les repandent tout au travers du thédtre); if there are 
some colonnades or some galleries, they place them obliquely on several 
diagonal lines, which enhance the effect of the perspective; if it is neces- 
sary to have a little space, they contract the stage and close it in from all 
sides, so well that one can say to be in a cavern, in a tent, or under a 
vault. There are two or three changes per act, they are executed without 
much of the dexterity, with less of the ensemble and promptitude than in 
our theatres. But, however, when they are made, the vérité is such that 
all my attention is carried back.2% 


The key phrases in this letter, of course, are “they place them all 
across the stage,” and “if there are some colonnades or some galleries, 
they place them obliquely on several diagonal lines.” If de Brosses was 
writing literally (rather than figuratively as so many reporters were 
prone to do), we are dealing with coulisses set obliquely as well as with 
structural entities which were placed diagonally in stategic areas of the 
stage. 

Now we seem to be approaching a solution. Ferdinando Bibiena, 
himself, describes in L’Architettura Civile, operation 70, “How to 
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design scenes on oblique frames, not parallel to the front of the 
stage,” but he mentions nothing about diagonal drops or set-pieces. 
Two extant Bibiena ground plans now become very important. One 
is a ground plan (fig. 3) by Ferdinando for a lagoon theatre which was 
built in Barcelona, 1708, for the festivities connected with the wedding 
of future Kaiser Karl VI to Elisabeth Christine von Brunswick-Luene- 
burg. The Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo reprints in color four settings 
by Ferdinando which unmistakably were designed to be used in con- 
junction with the ground plan.* This festa teatrale still holds many 
secrets at this time, among them the name of the opera itself, therefore 
a detailed account would be highly conjectural. But a study of the 
ground plan does reveal one certainty: the visual effects were achieved 
not only by the traditional placement of parallel coulisses, but also by 
the placement of other telari of varying lengths and heights in posi- 
tions on the stage, both oblique and parallel to the front. These 
telari also served independently as two-dimensional set-pieces. All four 
designs by Ferdinando for this opera are drawn in symmetrically bal- 
anced perspective (with some asymmetrical elements in one), and 
there is no trace of a scena per angolo. But perhaps it is not pre- 
sumptuous to conclude that diagonal perspective could also have been 
accomplished by a similar arrangement of telari. De Brosses’ letter, in 
fact, supports the idea. 

The second ground plan which commands our attention is sketched 
on the lower half of a work sheet by Alessandro Bibiena (fig. 4). It is a 
plan for the setting of a military encampment, which is also sketched 
on the upper half of the sheet. The setting is drawn in asymmetrical 
perspective, but not in sharp Winkelperspective. The ground plan 
makes clear that the stage-left wings, from front to back, were placed 
progressively closer to stage-center than those on the other side. Ales- 
sandro labeled both sketches with corresponding letters, so that, as 
with no other Bibiena design, we can visualize the setting standing up 
before us. The entire background was not painted on a backshutter. 
The view of the hills and the city in the distance were shown in 
perspective on three pairs of parallel-wings (E-C, F-D, A-D), with each 
successive pair being taller (“pit alta”) than the preceding pair. Paral- 
lel-wings, then, were not always set in balanced positions, nor were the 
pairs always the same length and height. 

An analysis of these two ground plans, the first by Ferdinando and 
the second by Alessandro, provide some insight into techniques by 
which the scena per angolo was executed. At least Ferdinando (and his 
sons and brother) understood all of it, but he did not reckon with the 
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future when he wrote in L’Architettura Civile, “Whoever designs and 
understands this well . . . does not need any further explanation.” 


NOTES 


1. Corrado Ricci, ‘““The Art of Scenography,” The Art Bulletin, X (March 1928), 
241. Ferdinando’s father, Giovanni Maria Galli (1625-1665), was an uninspired 
artist who spent most of his time painting fountains in the studio of Francesco 
Albani at Bologna. When an apprentice of identical name arrived at the studio, 
Giovanni Maria added a place designation—Bibiena—to his family name to avoid 
confusion. Henceforth the family was known as the Galli-Bibiena family. 2. The 
lives of the family members are far from being fully documented. The most help- 
ful sources are: Albert Ilg, Die Fischer von Erlach (Vienna, 1895); A. Hyatt Mayor, 
The Bibiena Family (New York, 1945); Valerio Mariani, “I Bibiena,” Enciclopedia 
dello Spettacolo (Rome, 1954), II, 472-480; Oscar Pollak, “Bibiena,” Allgemeines 
Lexicon der bildenden Kiinstler, Thieme-Becker, eds. (1909), III, 600-604; and 
Giampetro Zannotti, Storia dell’ Accademia Clementine di Bologna (Bologna, 1739), 
Volume II. 3. The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord 
Wharncliffe (London, 1861), I, 237. 4. Ferdinando Galli-Bibiena, L’Architettura Civile 
preparata sulla geometria e ridotta alle prospettive, considerazione pratiche (Parma, 
1711). 5 L’Architettura Civile, p. 136. 6. Mayor, p. 26. For a detailed discussion of 
the mathematical principles of the perspective practiced by Troili, Pozzo, and 
Ferdinando see Giinter Schéne, Die Entwicklung der Perspektivbiihne von Serlio 
bis Galli-Bibiena (Leipzig, 1933). 7- Lotto Lotti, L’Idea di Tutte de Perfezioni, 
music by Giuseppe Tosi (Parma, 1690), printed with engravings of three settings 
by Ferdinando. 8. Lotto Lotti, L’Eta dell’ Oro, music by Giuseppe Tosi (Piacenza, 
1690), printed with engravings of four settings by Ferdinando. 9. This was 
suggested by Bronislaw Horowicz, Le Thédtre d’Opéra (Paris, 1946), p. 98. 10. 
Der moderne Theaterbau (Berlin, 1906), p. 145. 11. James Laver, Drama, Its 
Costume and Décor (London, 1951), p. 147. 12. Gustave Sacerdote, Jl Teatro 
Regio di Torino, p. 41, and Albert de Angelis, “Ferdinando Bibiena,” Rivista 
Italiana del Teatro, VI (1942), 148-158. 13. Barocktheater und barocke Kunst (Ber- 
lin, 1939), p- 76. 14. An Essay on the Opera (Glasgow, 1768), p. 78. 15. Stefano 
Arteaga, Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro Musicale Italiano (Venice, 1785), I, 76-77. 
16. This engraving, which bears the inscription (cropped from my reproduction), 
“Scene della Festa Teatrale in occasione degle Sponsali del Principe Elettorale di 
Baveria,” has always been assigned to the wedding celebration at Munich. None 
of the contemporary accounts of the Munich celebration, however, mention 
Giuseppe. The royal couple actually had been married in Vienna and then jour- 
neyed to Munich; and a festa teatrale had also been held at the Vienna Imperial 
Court. The opera was Le nozze di Aurora, and the designer is listed as Giuseppe 
Bibiena. See the listing of the opera by Franz Hadamowsky, Barocktheater am 
Wiener Kaiserhof (Vienna, 1952), p. 105. 17. Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena (Berkeley, 1954), 
new series, Vol. I, Monumenta Scenica. 18. Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena, p. iv. 19. This en- 
graving along with three others which bear the inscription, “Scena della Festa Teatrale 
in occasione delli Sponsali di Principe Reali di Polonia ed Elettorale di Sassonia” 
(cropped from my reproduction), have always been associated with a Dresden produc- 
tion. Although the marriage was celebrated in Dresden with a festa teatrale none of 
the accounts names Giuseppe as being connected with it, although less prominent 
scenographers are listed. Actually these designs were created by Giuseppe for a simul- 
taneous celebration in Vienna. The opera was Sirita, produced at the Court on August 
21, 1719. See listing in Hadamowsky, p. 103. 20. From Art to Theatre (Chicago, 1944), 
p- 177- 21. Agne Beijer, Court Theatres of Drottningholm and Gripsholm (Malmé, 
1933), p- 9 and plate XX. 22. “The Art of Scenography,” p. 242. 23. Lettres Familiéres 
escrites d’Italie 4 quelques amis en 1739 et 1740 (Paris, 1858), II, 257-258. 24. Vol. II, 
tav. LXXXVII. 








